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SPRING WASHERS 


UST as “Just enough Turkish” makes 
a better cigarette, so “Just enough 
tension” makes a better spring washer. 


rail joints perfectly tight under varying 
traffic conditions and wear, but at the 
same time allows sufficient freedom of rail 
movement to permit of proper expansion 


In Hy-Crome Spring Washers there has 
been developed as a result of careful 
inspection tests over a period of years, a 
degree of tension that not only holds the 


and contraction. This is vitally impor- 
tant in preventing battered rail ends, 
thereby eliminating a costly item of main- 
tenance. 


THE RELIANCE MFG. CO. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 
ST. LOUIS, 


CLEVELAND, 


DETROIT, CHICAGO, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


N. S. Kenney, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
W. & . Semple, Louisville, Ky. 
Engineering Materials, Ltd., McGill Bldg., Montreal, Quebec, 


Canada 
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Mudge~ Bower Roller B earings 


for Motor cars, Push cars and Trailers 


Increase load 
Capacity 330% 
without cutting 
axles 







Easily applied to prac- 
lye" axles. 

tically all types and 
makes of motor cars, 
push cars, and trailers 
using standard 144" or 


by several railroads and the bearing manufacturers, 

we have perfected the new Mudge-Bower Axle 
Bearing in which both radial and thrust loads are carried 
on hardened inner and outer races instead of directly on 
the axle and the axle box as before. This results in a 
greatly increased load capacity and the elimination of all 
wear and cutting of the axle and axle boxes. 


This new bearing will enable many railroads, who have 
tried to increase the load capacity of Push Cars by in- 
creasing the size of the axles, to solve their problem in a 
simple way and without disturbing standards. 


Most Motor Car, Push Car, Hand Car, and Trailer Axles 
are either 1” or lis”, both sizes having 17%” bearing fit. 
This bearing fit size can now be made standard for use on 
all of these cars because the New Mudge-Bower Roller 
Bearing will safely carry 100% greater load than a 2” diam- 
eter roller bearing 4” long of the type used heretofore, 
operating directly on a soft axle of .35 to .45 carbon steel, 
165 Brinell hardness. 


We recommend the well known Mudge 11%” axle, S.A.E. 
1045 steel for use with this Roller Bearing. 


er two years’ research by our engineers, assisted 


Ask for full information. 


G) Mudge & Company 


Railroad Equipment 
QU Railway Exchange Bldg. « CHICAGO 
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One Man Tip-up Seat— 
easy access to engine 
without unloading 
track tools, dinner 
buckets, etc. 















FAIRMONT Advance Drive—Endless 
Cord Belt—light tension — reduction 
by ball and roller bearing hardened 
steel gears in oil-tight dirt-proof case 
—change oil once a year. 
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In the words of an executive with 25 years’ mechanical 
experience, ten of these years in charge of purchase and 
maintenance of all gas engines and cars on a Class A 
railroad—Fairmont Motor Cars are so popular with rail- 
road men because of: 


“1—Favorable Initial Cost. 2—Long Life. 3—Low 
Maintenance. 4— Easy Starting andOperation. 5— Simple. 








Rugged Trussed Stee] and White Oak 
Frame—no rivets—all parts replaceable. 









6—Minimum Moving Parts. 7—Ease of Adjustment 
and Repair. 8— Water Cooling insures long continuous 
runs or stationary service. 9—Endless 
Cord Belt Transmission—low initial 




















cost—freedom from failures—smooth 
and easy to handle. 10—Low Repair 
Stock Investment.” 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, Inc. 
FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


New York Chicago St. Louis New Orleans 
San Francisco Washington, D.C. 


Winnipeg, Can. 
Stieeincene BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
bein Foreign Representatives 
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HEAVY DUTY HEAT TREATED 
(SEVE N Wo RKS) GUARD RAIL CLAMPS 
RAMAPOAJAX -ELLIOT DROP FORGED RAIL BRACES 
HILLBURN, NEW YORK 
ACRE ET a EUREKA ADJUSTABLE CLIPS 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL - JUSTABLE CLIPS 
PUEBLO, COLORADO - MANGANESE REINFORCED 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN SWITCH POINTS 
| NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA | 





RAMAPO AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY SWITCH STANDS 


AJAX MANGANESE ONE-PIECE 
GUARD RAILS 


HERCULES RAIL EXPANDERS 
SWITCHES ~ FROGS 
CROSSINGS ~SPECIAL 

RAILWAY TRACK WORK 





RAMAPO 
Safety Switch Stand 
Style No. 17 





RACOR 
Heat Treated Heavy 
Duty Guard Rail Clamp 





RACOR 
Adjustable 


RAMAPO 
e @/- Safety Switch Stand 
Rail Brace 


Style No. 20-B 


j 
EUREKA ADJUSTABLE 


Open Side Switch Clip 


Nain Office~HILLBURN, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES AT WORKS, ALSO 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
M¢CORMICK’ BUILDING, CHICAGO 


RAMAPO AJAX 
CORPORATION 
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integral part of any good 
track gang. 

It haulg.a full complement 
of men and tools—anda trailer 
when needed—without jour- 
nal trouble. 

Hyatt equipped cars —sup- 
plied by a number of promi- 
nent builders, are exclusive 
equipment on many great 
railways because they have 
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Part of a good track gang 


RELIABLE CAR is an _ established their reliability. 









One shot of grease every 
three or four months keeps 
Hyatt journal bearings run- 
ning, and cars so equipped 
are extremely easy on gas. 

Get Hyatt equipped cars for 
your gangs, and the cost will 
come back in the form of 
increased productivity per 
man in the maintenance of 


your roadbeds. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit 


Chicago ‘Oakland 


Worcester Philadelphia Charlotte 


Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 





HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








{{ PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS)" 1} 





















Just 24 hours was re- 
quired to complete the 
change shown here. 
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With the least 


In terruption 


fo Service — 
possible 


NTERRUPTIONS to service, may, at times, show an interesting change in an existing 
be unavoidable, due to accident, new line that was accomplished in less than 24 


construction work, or the necessity of in- hours. 


stalling a fitting in an existing line. It is When Cast Iron Pipe is used, all joint: 
then most important that the duration ofthe are field joints. Each one is as good as the 


shutdown be held toa minimum. 
This can be done by the use 
of Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings. 
The wide range of standard fit- 
tings, makes them readily avail- 
able for any sort of repair or 
alteration of mains. There is none 
of the anxious and costly waiting 
for especially designed fittings. 


The illustrations on this page A Cast Iron Culvert —Cast Iron also 





next —and all are equally tight 
and equally flexible. 

It is Permanent— 

No case has ever come to 
light where Cast Iron Pipe ever 
wore out under average service 
conditions. 

We will be glad to aid you 
in similar problems in the build- 
ing or alteration of mains. 


gives remarkably long service for this use. 


Address: ResEARCH ENGINEER 


Tue Cast Iron Pipe Pusuicity Burgau, Peopres Gas Buitpinc, Cuicaco 


CAST TRON PIPE 






THE BELL & SPIGOT JOINT 


Our new booklet, “Planning 
a Waterworks System,” 
which covers the problem of 
water for the small town, 





will be sent on request 


_————= 


Send for booklet, *“Cast Iron 
Pipe for Industrial Service,” 
showing interesting installa- 
tions to meet special 








problems 
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Eliminate those 
Noisy Sleigh Bells 


Sleigh bells were meant for sleighs—not for railroad 
turnouts. Every supervisor will tell you that their 
merry tingle opposite the frog in the wake of a passing 
train means trouble—a loose guard rail, continuous 
maintenance and heavy expense. With the average 11 
ft. open hearth guard rail thirty-three parts must be 
tight in order to maintain a safe installation. Natur- 
ally, with the heavy traffic of today this is practically 
impossible. 


Being made in one piece the Q & C Manganese One 
Piece Guard Rail will eliminate your troubles with 


SS loose parts, cut your maintenance to a minimum and 
i S will last the life of the running rail. The special arched 


Bg 


\ UY 





design furnishes maximum support behind the entire 
engaging face, giving a casting that will resist the 
heaviest shocks of any equipment. The long easy flares 
on the ends of the casting eliminate any danger of 
climbing or pounding the point. Another desirable fea- 
ture is the space provided at the base of the main rail 
of the guard rail to prevent the accumulation of snow 
and ice. 


Q & C One Piece Guard Rails are made in standard 
sizes to meet all traffic conditions. 


Our Engineering Department will gladly furnish blue prints and 
information to take care of all classes of installations. 


The Q & C Company, 90 West St., New York 
St. Louis 
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Strength, Safety and 
Economy are found in 
this full Manganese 
One Piece Guard Rail. 
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B&O R. R. Crossing, Oakley Station, Cincinnati. 
Carey Elastite Preformed Track Pavement, easily in- 
stalled here without special tools or skilled labor, daily 
Z protects the crossing against traffic impact. Note 
the smooth surface and the details of construction. 











1927 
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impact of a heavy freight car! 


Ww. the construction engineer 
thinks of Carey Elastite Pre- 
formed Track Pavement, he thinks 
of backbone — stamina. Just see for 
yourself. 

Recently one of a cut of cars jumped 
the track at this crossing, and was 
dragged over the center of the track 
pavement. Note the photograph which 
shows the effect of the terrific impact 
against the heavy oak 


hard knocks. Experience has shown 
that it actually improves under the 

pile-driving impacts of heavy traffic. 
Carey Elastite Preformed Track 
Pavement consists of slabs about two 
inches thick and sections of rail filler, 
both made from a fibrous, asphaltic 
material that knits and heals under 
traffic. It fits snugly and keeps the 
crossing watertight at all times. The 
preformed slabs arrive 





ties beyond the cross- 
ing. 

BUT, thanks to 
Carey Elastite Pre- 
formed Track Pave- 
ment, only a compar- 
atively slight indenta- 
tion was made in the 
asphaltic crossing 
planking comprising 
the traffic surface. 


A derailed freight car, 
riding the length of 
the crossing, and 
heavy enough to make 
solid, creosoted ties 
look like this... . . 





For this crossing is 





cut to fit, and can be 
installed in any 
weather, with ordi- 
nary labor and tools. 
Have us tell you about 
this improved grade 
crossing pavement. 
Write today for com- 
plete information. 


. . made only this 








built to stand such 


slight indentation THE PHILIP 

ont CAREY CO. 
Lockland, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 





PREFORMED 
TRACK PAVEMENT 


“Knits and heals under traffic” 
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ECTRIC [iE [AMPING 


For All Kinds of Ballast 

















No matter what kind of ballast is used, 
rock, gravel or a finer aggregate, Jackson 
Electric Tie Tampers can be used and will 
produce a far superior roadbed than can pos- 
sibly be procured by hand tamping. 

Electrical current is supplied by the Jack- 
son Portable Power Plant, built in sizes suit- 
able for the operation of 4, 8 and 12 tamping 


units. The small amount of space occupied 
by these plants enables placing them at any 
point along the roadway. 

The illustrations show Jackson Electric 
Tie Tampers in operation on both rock and 
light ballast roadbeds and gives an idea of 
the portability of the Power Plant. 


Write us for full description of both appliances. 








ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT Co. 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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saving of $3,000,000 
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IN ADDITION TO THESE nation-wide 
rate changes, several new service con- 
veniences ate offered. The privilege 
of “reversing the charges, for example, 
formerly applied only to petson-to- 
tson calls. This has now been ex- 
tended to include station-to-station calls 
—a substantial saving and a real con- 
venience to thousands of business men. 
Those who wish to take advantage of 
the lowest long distance rates of the 
twenty-four hours may now do so be- 
ginning at 8:30 p.m. From this hour to 
4:30 A.M, Station-to-station fates are 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


n long distance 
charges 


By THE RECENT READJUSTMENT in 
long distance rates, it is calculated 
that telephone users will save 
$3,000,000 annually. Interstate and 
intersectional rates are substantially 
lower. The greater the distance, the 
greater the reduction. Here are 
typical station-to-station day rates, 
old and new: New York to Pitts- 
burgh, formerly $2.10; now $1.70. 
Chicago to Boston, $5.45—$3.95. At- 
Janta to San Francisco, $13.65—$9.40. 


about fifty per cent of day rates. Now, 
more than ever, long distance calls are 
useful in the development of business. 
Thousands now use the telephone nation- 
ally. By telephone you can make a week's 
trip in a few minutes. Is there a distant 
call that would clear up some trouble- 
some transaction? It probably would cost 
less than you think. . . . Number, please? 
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SAVE 60% OF YOUR LABOR AND TOOL COST 


NOW IN USE ON 


Showing Bar Set in Bottom Notch for First Throw 


a 


on a eal 
fern | 
a other. 


ne 


Combination Lining Bar 


Heat Treated 


OVER 100 RAILROADS 


Showing Bars Set in Upper Notch for Second Throw 


Combination Tamping Bar 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 
HACKMANN COMBINATION TRACK LINERS 


They will line track, frogs, switches, 
raise low joints and space ties. 

n be operated against the end of 
switch ties when lining turnouts and 
puzzle switches. 

You can make at least two pulls without 
resetting the base. 

ree to five men can now do the work 
formerly done by seven to nine men and 
seven men can do the work of fifteen to 
twenty men. 

They will pay for themselves in a very 
short time in the saving of labor and tools. 

Recent tests have shown that it is not 
necessary to resurface track when laying 
new rail on old ties. It has been found 
that the road bed is in better shape and 
more solid when not disturbed and in 


Hackmann Combination Track Liner 


Weight 20 lbs. 


many cases will save this cost of resur- 
facing for some time to come. 

The lining and tamping bars are heat 
treated and the base is made of steel. Base 
weighs only 20 Ibs. 

Our track liners are made of only two 
parts. Nothing to get out of order; very 
little digging necessary to set liners. 

The use of these tools eliminate the 
constant use of other tools in connection 
with its performance. 

Track lined with our liners remain in 
place longer than when lined with ordin- 
ary lining bars, as you do not disturb the 
roadbed. 

More satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained with the Hackmann Track Liner 
than any other liner on the market. 


WE ARE STUDYING YOUR PROBLEMS AND WILL GLADLY DEMONSTRATE 
OUR METHOD OF LINING TRACK ON REQUEST 


Hackmann Idol Track Liner 


FREDERICK HACKMANN, 
President and Mechanical Engi 


J. J. FRANZEN 


" Seoratary and Treasurer 


Hackmann Duplex Track Liner 


FOR USE WITH ANY ORDINARY LINING BAR 


THE HACKMANN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


RAILWAY LABOR SAVING DEVICES—723 So. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Foreign Representatives 


THE HOLDEN CO., Ltd., Canada 


Toronto Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


Ag ee 
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These ARMCO 
culverts are still 
giving perfect serv- 
ice after 20 years 
of continuous use 


© a. a 
Bad : ie 


your protection— 


HEN you buy an Armco culvert your money 
buysmore than a mere metal ofacertain weight, 
* 


more than a mere drainage opening of a stated 
size, more than a piece of pipe to meet a certain spec- 
ification. Your money buys what it cannot buy in 
any other product—Armco quality backed by Armco 
reputation and by Armco’s considerate service in your 


interest: 
Quality of Metal 

Armco culverts are made from Armco Ingot Iron— 
the only commercially pure culvert metal made. In 
twenty years of service under every known condition 
of climate and soilit has not been found necessary to 
add any other ingredient to the composition of this 
metal or to alterin any way its analysis. Its superior 
rust resistive qualities have earned for it universal 
recognition as the Aristocrat of Culvert Materials. 


Consistent Uniformity 
The long life of Armco culverts is due not alone to 
the fact that the metalis pure ;itis uniformly pure 
—the same composition of material year 


Proven Dependability 

Armco culverts have beeninstalledin every state in the 
Union and in every province of Canada continuously 
since 1907. Nearly 2,000,000 arenowin use. The serv- 
ice rendered throughout the past twenty years by these 
culverts, many of them with repeated reinstallations 
in new locations, has supplied unmistakable proof of 
Armco dependability. 


Quality Guarded 
by Nation-Wide Inspection 

But Armco quality is due only in part to the happy 
discovery of a rust resistive iron. It is due as much 
to the jealous care with which the performance of 
Armco culverts has been watched for many years. 
Armco engineers are constantly in the field, examin- 
ing, photographing, analyzing culverts. When a cul- 
vert givesless than its expected standard of service, 
these engineers ask why. Soils and ground waters 
are analyzed, and the abrasive qualities of the stream 
are studied. If the conditions noted are found to be 

of general occurence then Armco engi- 





95,454 analyses of Armco Ingot Iron, cov- 
ering a period of seven years, the average Q 
variation in ferrous content was less than mp 
2/10,000. This record of consistent uni- 

formity is unequalled in the manufacture 

of iron and steel. 


after year, installation afterinstallation. In C 


o, 
Neo US PAT Om 


neers do not rest until they have found a 


Qresoe mann 7 y, solution. 


hy These investigations have served the dou- 
oO ble purpose of maintaining the supremacy 
of Armco quality and of assuring the cul- 
vert buyer a type of structure exactly 
suited to his requirements. 


INGOT IRON 


ARMCO CULVERT ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


Consistent performance because of consistent uniformity 
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Oxweld Railroad Service 


An individual service for 
each individual road 


Oxweld Railroad Service is not an inflexible or 
standard service. It is adapted and modified to meet 
the needs of each individual road that employs it. 

It is equipped to render such service because, 
during its 14 years of life, it has built up an organization 
of more than 200 men—engineers, welding experts, 
mechanics and other specialists. This staff has vitalized 
the resources and experience of the organization into 
a real force for railroad progress. 

That is why a majority of the locomotives, cars 
and tracks in the country are served by Oxweld Rail- 
road Service. 


THE OX WELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation 
New York City: 

Carbide and Carbon 

aa Building 





Chicago: 
Railway Exchange 
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Make 
KALAMAZOO 
ur 


Headquarters for All 


Maintenance of Way 








Se SAS ate Se EN MONEE EITC Gere ee ee 

















ABOVE: Kalamazoo E © 
Sado TY ON quipment 
BELOW: Kalamazco a rf . +) 
17, seating capa ity, IM os B! (A R Y cD 
rAd an “ e e 
PI ~~ > > You ‘maintain a general headquarters, 
“ULES !) division headquarters and a headquar- 
30 y ‘a ° . ° ° 
i :Uitexg for the/distribution of supplies. 
& 


vonvhy not aheadquarters, also, for the 

mrafacture of supplies? Then you'd 

have responsibility absolutely pinned 
down. 


Kalamazoo will cheerfully accept full 
responsibility as your headquarters for 
maintenance of way equipment— 
confidently believing that our careful 
manufacturing processes will never 
give you cause to regret placing the 
responsibility upon us. 


The KALAMAZOO LINE 


What It Means to You 


The name Kalamazoo on any product 
has been a guarantee of quality for over 
forty years. From time to time, as 
rigorous tests proved them worthy, 
various products were added to our 
line until it is now one of the world’s 





largest lines of railway maintenance of 
way equipment. 


Here Is the Complete Kalamazoo 
Motor Cars—All Electric Crossing 


ypes Gates 
Hand Cars Pressed Steel Wheels 





Push Cars Wood Center Wheels 
i Rail Cars Track Drills 
wg Velocipede Cars Levels 
Trailers Gauges 

Tractors Wood Cattle Guards 


Steel Cattle Guards 


The Most Complete Line of 
Motor Cars Made 


The Kalamazoo Line of Railway Motor Cars 
includes every known type of car from one to 
thirty passenger capacities—also work cars, 
railway tractors and fully enclosed inspection 
or passenger models. 


“Kalamazoo Means Service to You” 





KALAMAZOO RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


KALAMAZOO 


Established 1884 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, New Orleans, Denver, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Havana, 


London, Mexico City, Johannesburg, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal 
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The Modern Method f Jie Jamping ~ 


Oe Fontren Way 
7 


—_ oe 
Check their J 
cAdvantages 


CUTS LABOR 66%: 


Through a unique application of magnets, en- 
ergized by alternating current, the Syntron Tie 
Tamper strikes 1500 blows a minute making one 
section laborer equal to three with pick tampers. 


SMOOTHER, BETTER WORK: 


The rapid, powerful blows of the Syntron Tie Tamper 
force the ballast squarely under the tie until every crevice 
is packed tight. The tie is raised firmly against the plates 
and rails, forming a safer, more permanent track than is 
possible by hand. Less vibration makes it easier on the 
workmen. 


LIGHT AND PORTABLE: 


The power plant of the Syntron Tie Tamper weighs so little 
that it can be handled by hand. Dolly wheels on the bottom 
allow it to be run along track when being moved. 


LOW OPERATING AND UPKEEP COST: 


The Syntron Tie Tamper is remarkably simple in constru- 
tion, having only one moving part. Nothing to get out of 
order. Nothing complicated. Requires no skill to operate. 


Syntron-ize to Economize 


The SYNTRON has no eccentrics or gears to get out of order. 
No motor to burn out. Can’t be stalled or overloaded. Requires 
no cumbersome compressor, but operates from a gas-electric 
power unit so small and compact that it can be moved quickly 
enough to permit its use in heavy main line traffic. 


This power plant can also be used for operating any other 
portable electric equipment necessary to maintenance work, 
such as rail drills, wrenches, hand drills, wood augurs, grinders, 
mills, rail saws, electric compressors for sand blast and paint 
spraying, flood high systems. 


' 


| Davee) baie ore) aU G@resaater-bale, 
Lexington Avenue Works. Pitts burgh, Pa. 


Santron 
Souk vie | Jampers 
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Sheffield 45 


The same general construction as 
the famous “40-B,” but slightly 
lower powered. Has 22 square 
feet of unobstructed deck space 
—the most tool space ever pro- 
vided on a section motor car. 


Sheffield 44 


Foremost in the one-cylinder 
water-cooled class, with positive 
chain drive and clutch that won’t 
burn out. 


Sheffield 41 


The leading center load car for 
d and li signal 
service and engineering work. 


| Sheffield 32 
Orem ost = Some coe ep stke ee 


in the section motor car field 


In superlative service—in downright dependability —the 
Sheffield 40-B has never been surpassed. Where the fine sec- 
tion motor car is demanded, this quality car is the final choice. 


That it follows the best automotive construction is evidenced 
by features like three-point suspension of engine, automobile 
type pressed steel frame, and other refinements. The friction 
transmission has been greatly simplified. Large Timken taper 
roller bearings carry the drop-forged, heat-treated crank- 
shaft, absorbing both radial and thrust loads. Engine is the 
improved four-cycle, valve-in-head design. 


The “40-B” is simply the standard bearer for a wide range 
of F-M section motor cars that have been making history 
for more than thirty years. : 


Ask for complete description of any of the cars listed 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


MOTOR CARS 


First on the rails and still first 
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Fairbanks- Morse installation in pumping plant of Atlantic Coast Lines R. R. at Waycross, Ga. 
The pumping units are 8-inch centrifugals, Diesel driven, having a total capacity of 3000 g. p.m. 


F-M equipped completely 


Is it the solution 
to your pumping station problem, too? 


Surely no organization offers a wider range of pumping and power equipment 
for meeting every requirement of railroad pumping station service. Whether the 
individual pumping station calls for a Diesel-powered installation, such as the 
one illustrated above, or an automatic pumping station installation in which the 
principal units are motor-driven centrifugal outfits automatically stopped and 
started, or other combination of pumping and power equipment—the entire plant 
can usually be completely equipped without going outside the comprehensive 
Fairbanks- Morse line. 

The advantage of having power, pumping and auxiliary equipment designed 
and built by one organization—and backed by one responsibility —is apparent. 
Hundreds of railroads today know its value in terms of dependable, efficient, 
economical operation. 


Fairbanks-Morse service includes the co-operation of experienced engi- 
neers to assist in planning the most efficient layout for your purpose 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Diesel engines, centrifugal and reciprocating pumps, electrical machinery, scales, complete 
coaling stations, tandpipes for water and oil, tank fixtures, motor cars, hand cars, push cars, velocipedes 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES: PUMPS 
MOTORS : SCALES 


ARA21.12 
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Sheffield 45 


The same general construction as 
the famous “40-B,” but slightly 
lower powered. Has 22 square 
feet of unobstructed deck space 
—the most tool space ever pro- 
vided on a section motor car. 


Sheffield 44 


Foremost in the one-cylinder 
water-cooled class, with positive 
chain drive and clutch that won’t 
burn out. 


Sheffield 41 


The leading center load car for 
roadmasters and linemen, signal 
service and engineering work. 


Sheffield 32 
Ore most = soeear ear aanes 


in the section motor car field 


In superlative service—in downright dependability —the 
Sheffield 40-B has never been surpassed. Where the fine sec- 
tion motor car is demanded, this quality car is the final choice. 


That it follows the best automotive construction is evidenced 
by features like three-point suspension of engine, automobile 
type pressed steel frame, and other refinements. The friction 
transmission has been greatly simplified. Large Timken taper 
roller bearings carry the drop-forged, heat-treated crank- 
shaft, absorbing both radial and thrust loads. Engine is the 
improved four-cycle, valve-in-head design. 


The “40-B” is simply the standard bearer for a wide range 
of F-M section motor cars that have been making history 
for more than thirty years. : 


Ask for complete description of any of the cars listed 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


MOTOR CARS 


First onthe rails and still first 
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segs Morse installation in pumping plant of Atlantic Coust Lines R. R. at Waycross, Ga. 
he pumping units are 8-inch centrifugals, Diesel driven, having a total capacity of 3000 g. p.m. 


-M equipped completely 


Is it the solution 
to your pumping station problem, too? 


Surely no organization offers a wider range of pumping and power equipment 
for meeting every requirement of railroad pumping station service. Whether the 
individual pumping station calls for a Diesel- powered installation, such as the 
one illustrated above, or an automatic pumping station installation in which the 
principal units are motor-driven centrifugal outfits automatically stopped and 
started, or other combination of pumping and power equipment—the entire plant 
can usually be completely equipped without going outside the comprehensive 
Fairbanks- Morse line. 


The advantage of having power, pumping and auxiliary equipment designed 
and built by one organization—and backed by one responsibility —is apparent. 
Hundreds of railroads today know its value in terms of dependable, efficient, 
economical operation. 





Fairbanks- Morse service includes the co-operation of experienced engi- 
neers to assist in planning the most efficient layout for your purpose 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Diesel engines, centrifugal and reciprocating pumps, electrical machinery, scales, complete 
coaling stations, tandpipes for water and oil, tank fixtures, motor cars, hand cars, push cars, velocipedes 


AIRBANKS- MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES: PUMPS 
MOTORS - SCALES 


ARA21.12 
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Tighten these bolts 
with a four-foot wrench 


Take a four-foot wrench on a % in. iron 
bolt and how easy it is to stretch the threads 
and break the bolt. Put the same wrench 
ona % in. bolt made from the proper heat- 
treated Interstate Alloy Steel and pull with 
all your might. When the nut is tight that’s 
as far as it will go. The threads won’t stretch 
and the bolt won’t break for the stretching 
point of the proper alloy steel is more than 
three times that of iron. Eliminate bolt 
failures by using an Interstate Alloy Steel. 


INTERSTATE IRON & STEEL CO. 
104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Open Hearth Alloy Steel Ingots, Billets, Bars 
Wire Rods, Wire, Nails, Rivets and Cut Tacks 
Iron Bars and Railroad Tie Plates 


Fnterstate 
Steels 


District Offices: 
NEW YORK—52 Vanderbilt Avenue CLEVELAND—Keith Building 
DETROIT—Washington Boulevard Building ST. PAUL—Merchants National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE — First Wisconsin National Bank Building ST. LOUIS—International Life Building 
KANSAS CITY—Reliance Building 
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Down in Akron, last month, the A. C. 
& Y. discovered the real digging ability 
of their McMyler-Interstate l-yard steam 


Here’s the way Mr. Watkins, Engineer 
Maintenance of Way, tells the story 
“We had put another make steam 
shovel on the job and it could not dig the 
rock. Our McMyler-Inter- 
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shovel while cutting a road bed thru rock. 


January, 1927 


SHOWING THE WORLD HOW ROCK SHOULD BE DUG! 


(A story of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad’s McMyler-Interstate Shovel). 


placed. The ease and speed with which 
it handled the rock was a surprise, and 
the shovel finished the project in very 
good time, standing up 100% under the 
hard digging”. 

This digging ability can easily be ex- 
plained—a bigger boiler than other 1- 
yard shovels—bigger engines—full man- 
ganese steel dipper, and 














state shovel was working in 
fairly soft ground at that 
time, but we were so im- 


on the rock cut. Our confi- 





Cranes and Shovels 
Crawler Tractor 


Clam-shell Buckets 


sturdier boom construction. 
Sooner or later you will 
switch to McMylers, be- 


: Locomotive : ‘ 
pressed with the perform- sie al cause they are built to build 
ance that we gave it a try en your business. 


Let us send you a copy of 
bulletin 79, 














dence was certainly well 











C-2-150 


CLEVELAND, 





OHIO 
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3 | [B.@ O. Division Points | 


i, ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
Matthews Mechanical Painting 
Equipments 

5 3 











Two No. 105 Matthews Mechanical 
Painting Equipments used for twelve 
months on Maintenance-of-Way painting 





4 
on the Baltimore division of the B. & O. 

a Railroad revealed a saving of approximately Tha Mecmnasinnabenne dhcientiedialaaebilide 
4 40%. Based on this performance 13 addi: onthe B.€O.equipped with Fig. 105 Matthews 
a tional Matthews Mechanical Painting Mechanical Painting Equipments 


Equipments were bought and placed at 
various other division points. The showing 
to date has been most satisfactory. 


The Matthews Gun 

; . Of particular importance is the Matthews Gun which has 
Isn't such evidence conclusive proof of the the exclusive “‘air envelope” feature for reducing fog and 
pes eon a mist to a minimum. It permits the use of practically any 
wear a ra rt hai jon material that can be applied with a brush. Often it reduces 
giving dependable service day after day. the number of coats required. Perfectly balanced, light in 
Each part of a Matthews Equipment has Weight and having a comfortable Bakelite pistol grip, 

it is overwhelmingly preferred by workmen everywhere. 


been made standard only after thoroughly S : , 
demonstrating its ability to function per’ _ Easily cleaned, quickly adjustable from a spot the size of a 


SSSR aS gS i ES 


j fectly in relation to the other elements in dime toa 12 inch fan stroke. 

= the unit. From the guns down to the en- 
a = 

s gine that drives the compressor, Matthews Get This Interesting Booklet 

4 Equipments have proven time and again “Mechanical Painting for Maintenance” is a 12-page booklet that will 
if that they can be depended upon tofurnish © answer many of the questions you want to ask about your painting prob- 
ri a constant air pressure up to 90 pounds, lems. Tells about mechanical painting in general. Gives comparative costs 
a absolutely free from oil or moisture in the on brick, corrugated iron, stucco, weatherboard, shingle roofs, tanks and 
M y ga g 
3 air lines, on every type of the most dificult _ all kinds of interior surfaces. Gives full information regarding the different 


kinds of materials handled and how to select them. Shows photographs 
of different equipments and close-ups of various units in their make-up. 
Gives extracts from 14 letters received from prominent manufacturers 
regarding their experience. Has a page of questions and answers. Tells 
about the instruction given your men and the service you can expect. 
Send for this booklet today. 


W. N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 
3700 Forest Park Blvd. » +» + +» St. Louis, Missouri 


MATTHEWS 


MECHANICAL PAINTING 


de Fig. 105 Complete two unit with 
of heavy duty equipment. Air capacity 
a sufficient to operate three units or 
a one rotary wire brush. 


maintenance work. 





22 MP. 
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OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE RAILROAD STANDARDS 








NOT WITH THE SAME THING 
FOR EVERYBODY 
BUT WITH SOMETHING WORTH WHILE 
FOR ANYBODY 














The Rail Joint Company 


165 Broadway New York. City 
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1926 was a great year for 
precast concrete cribbing. 
Engineers and contractors 
are discovering that this 
type of construction saves 
money, and gives superior 
results. R.C.Unitshaveled 
in this advance—as these 
typical installations show. 


For the Wabash 
An R. C. Wall built under severe 
winter conditions in Detroit. 
Cleveland Electric 





Illuminating Co. 





Avon Power Plant. 
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Built in January at the 





Some R.C. Retaining Wall Installations in 1926 











They Cut the Cost 50 Per Cent 


R.C. Units are 100% adaptable to your cuts and 
fills. No detail designs are necessary. Common 
labor places the units and follows with the back- 























a 
4 fill. No waiting for walls to set. No forms to 
4 build and tear down. No wonder you save 
4 time and cost. JUse the safe units—R.C. Units 
q : 
4 —made of the best wet-process concrete, rein- 
4 forced with steel. Our engineers will cooperate 
5 with you without charge. 
at “ : 
% C. B. & Q. Railroad 
= At Western Ave., Chicago. A steep grade and sharp 
; curve. R. C. Wall, built 1 inch from edge on top of 
: concrete wall, supports heavy service engines. 
= j Illinois Central 
E R. C. Wall at 22nd Street 
E Chicago 
: Illinois Central 
4 Ac ist St., Chicago. R. C. SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
: er a ne are The R. C. Book contains illustrations of many 
: typical hemp yr i, pe sneieiee, — fig- 
* : : ures—shows w: tai i t . 
s & 1. No Skilled Labor 3. rye Drainage Probleme cifications. y+ en where iehemnalinn, Write 
3 Required. nd no massive foundations. for a copy—for present use or for your files. 
ih R. C. Units automatically inter- 4. No Salvage Loss ee Ce TE ne a ed. ent NEE 
e lock and square away. R. Fane is ae, 7a 
é or per cent salvageable The R. C. Products Co., Inc. l 
F | 2. nana ony vedo ‘ 5. Assured Results - | Engineers Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio | 
3 o dowels, fittings, pillow or . C. Units can be specified as ae i 
: 4 filler blocks, definitely as structural steel. | Send me your free book of Retaining Wall Data [] | 
| Also complete information on the use of R. C. | 
: THE R. C. PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. | Units for the following purposes | 
a ENGINEERS BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO i | 
New York Chicago Norfolk Indianapolis San Francisco | 1 
4 ; Company Name ; ! 
a REG.US, 4 PAT. OFF. 1 Individual’s Name L 
: — fot © ec Y S Address ! 
; PRECAST RETAINING WALL UNITS | = 
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Ties Will Put You 
in the 125 Class 


at 


venta a a 


Your Engineer Maintenance of Way would 
be proud to put ties like this in his track. 


They are ready for immediate shipment. ting ane 


F you have been using treated ties—and your annual tie renewals are still near 
the 225 mark, try Internaticnal Ties—they will reduce your tie renewals and 
put you into the “125 class” or better. 
While the reduction from 225 is a decided improvement, and represents a saving 
of at least $275 per mile per year, the 125 mark is not the ultimate objective of 
. consistent users of sound treated ties. A still lower figure can be and is being 
achieved. 
To reduce annual tie renewals to a minimum, to secure maximum length of serv- 
ice, and in the best interests of timber conservation—use ties that are sound and 
free from defects—ties that are properly seasoned—ties that are full size and 
meet engineering requirements—ties that are thoroughly treated with specifica- 
tion preservatives. 
That is the kind you get at International Plants. 


We invite your thorough investigation. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
General Office—Galveston, Texas 


International 


STANDARD SPECIFICATION TIES 








1927 


a) Ww 
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HE American’’ type DSMD centrifugal pump is 

a horizontal split shell, single stage, double 

suction, centrifugal pump furnished with bronze 
enclosed impeller, bronze labyrinth wearing rings, 
bronze shaft sleeves and bronze split glands. 


Pump is mounted on extended cast iron base to receive 
motor and is provided with flexible coupling of the pin 
and bushing type for direct connection to motor. 


Pump is of the double suction type and is built in sizes 
from 2” to 42” and for designed heads up to 250’ de- 
pending upon size and capacity. 


The bearings of the pump are entirely separate from 
the stuffing boxes which eliminates the possibility of 
any grit or water in the bearing. The oil reservoirs in 
the bearing are large, furnishing an ample supply of 
oil. The stuffing boxes are water sealed so as to insure 
tight packing without excessive pressure for friction 
on the revolving shaft. 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, IIl., First Nat!. Bank Bidg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin National Bank Bidg. 
New York, N. Y.... 165 Broadway 


Dallas, Texas 
Western Indemnity Bldg. 


San Francisco, Calif.,635 Mission St. 


District Sales Agencies: 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
cay Fla. 
lew Orleans, La. 
Roswell, N. Mex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
mix, Ariz. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Calgary, Alta., Can. 


General Office and Works: 
AURORA, ILL. 





THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
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Service 


IFTY years ago was born the Western Wheeled Scraper Company, 

whose long years of service have made the modern railroad possible. 
That crude wheeled scraper that gave its name to this company fifty years 
ago was built to help a railroad build its roadbed and get into operation. Some 
years later Western Dump Cars were built especially to help in the construc- 
tion of American railroads and they have aided in the construction of prac- 
tically every railroad in the United States. The great Western Air Dump 
Cars of to-day were designed to take some of the burdens off you railroad 
men and make your maintenance-of-way work easier and cheaper. 


Fifty years is a long time to have served in the business world, especially 
in the Middle West. It is proof positive that Western Dump Cars are 
designed right and built right for the great work that the railroad is called 
upon to do. What the next fifty years may bring forth no one knows, but so 
long as Western Dump Cars are manufactured they will be built to serve and 
to endure. 

Send for our Jubilee Catalog 


Western Wheeled Scraper Company 


' Builders of Dump Cars and Earth and Stone Handling Equipment 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 














| 1927 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION PHILADELPHIA 1926 





eMedal of S#onor 
for 
deLavaud Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe 


Le international jury of 
awards of the Sesqui-centen- 
nial accorded the highest award 
to deLavaud centrifugal pipe. 


This official recognition of the 
advance that the deLavaud process 
has brought into the pipe industry 
will be significant to all engineers 
and construction experts. 











Write for special literature covering the 
specifications, manufacture and use of 
deLavaud Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 
niutiecicuns avunioen and Foundry Company 


psi ar ba 22So. Michigan Blvd. San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. 
rmingham: 1st Ave. & 20th St. Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 
Buffalo: 975 East Ferry Street Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. General Offices: : 


Cleve : : 
Loan Burlington. New Jersey 
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Rail-Laying Made SAFER 


Safer Than Ever Before, and 56% Faster 
With the Parsons Rail Crane 





HE Parsons Rail Crane has increased the safety 

of rail-handling for two important reasons: 
1. Every step of the work is in full view of the 
operator. The open design of the A-frame at the 
front end of the Rail Crane gives the operator a clear 
view of the rail and the men who are handling it, 
from the time it is picked up until it is lined into 
place, ready for spikers and adzers. 


2. Every operation of the Crane is under instant, 
positive control. The worm-and-worm-gear that 
swing the boom, keep it automatically locked when- 
ever at rest. (No danger of a rail swinging wild.) 
All levers are within easy reach of the operator. The 
Rail Crane speeds up rail laying by more than 50 
per cent (56 per cent according to official figures). 
And, still more important, the Rail Crane is an effec- 
tive safeguard against rail-laying accidents to main- 
tenance-of-way employees—accidents that totaled 
Down She Goes more than 10,000 in 1924. 


No worry here about having each man let go The Rail Crane deserves your thorough investiga- 
at the right time. No danger of strains, or tion. Send for list of officials who are using Rail 
ruptures. The operator has the Rail Crane Cranes, and for copy of our new booklet, “The 


under such perfect control that a walnut, 
placed between the rail and the tie plate, can Modern Way To Handle Rail,” sent free to railroad 


be cracked without being smashed. men. Write for your copy today. 


THE PARSONS COMPANY, Newton, Iowa, U.S.A. 


PARSONS RAIL CRANE 
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30 cu. yd. Extension Side Dump Cars 
on the New York Central Railroad 
rip-rapping on a busy main line. 


EASIER LOADED 
EASIER UNLOADED 


OADING and unloading these big 

boulders demonstrates the value of the 
Balanced Principle, also the importance of 
the down turning door. 


Money is saved—delays are eliminated— 
operations are speeded up during loading 
because’ it is unnecessary to break up big 
boulders. Anything that can be loaded can 
> discharged safely over the down turned 
oor. 


The constant balance of the heavily loaded 
car bodies throughout the dumping opera- 
tion enables them to move easily and quickly 
to full dumped position with minimum re- 
quirement of air for dumping. 

Extension Side Dump Cars will be furnished 
in any cubical capacity from 20 to 50 yards, 
level full or approximately 28 to 70 yards 
normal loading. 


CLARK CAR COMPANY 


BALANCED DOOR DUMP CARS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 







SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
Rialto Building 400 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
RICHMOND, VA. NEW YORK 
Am. Nat. Bank Bldg. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 







BOSTON 
683 Atlantic Ave. 
European Agents: Figee and Groenevelt, Verspronckweg 20, 
Haarlem, Holland. 









EXTENSION SIDE DUMP ) 


a 4 . a \ N 
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SIMPLICITY of Federal Cribbing is clearly shown in the 
insert. Pins on the header fit easily into holes in the 
stretcher. Note particularly the Y-shape rear end of the 
header. This forms a cellular wall without a definite plan 
of separation. The backfill is thus held without the use of 
a third member in the bank. 











The backfill can not filter through 


EDERAL Concrete Cribbing assures 
E. retaining wall of strength and dura- 
bility with the fine appearance of good 
masonry. It forms a closed-face wall. 
The only openings are one-inch con- 
tinuous slots which provide free drain- 
age. The backfill can not filter through, 
and vegetation can not securea foothold. 


For further information write to 


FEDERAL CEMENT TILE COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FEDERAL CONCRETE CRIBBING 
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LIGHT INSPECTION 





Determine the service—then place the right 
type of car on the job. 


Gibey ones has the proper type of car for 


every class of service. 


CASEY JONES 551 HEAVY DUTY MOTOR CAR 
equipped with standard Ford Motor is the most pow- 
erful and efficient car for extra gangs, bridge crews, 
hump service, operating discing machines and mow- 
ers and all heavy duty service. 


CASEY JONES 521 STANDARD SECTION MO- 
TOR CAR equipped with 6 H.P. water cooled engine 
and dependable belt drive is the most efficient and 
practical for the section gang. 


CASEY JONES 531 SAFETY FIRST INSPEC- 
TION CAR is a light and powerful car of simple 


and efficient design for one to four men. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMA- 
TION ON CASEY JONES 551 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR CAR 


NORTHWESTERN 
EQUIPPED WITH STANDARD MOTOR CO 
FORD MOTOR AND AUTO. General Offices and Pactory 
MOTIVE GEAR TRANSMISSION EAU CLAIRE, WISC. 
AND OTHER TYPES. Branch Offices: 











THE RIGHT CAR FOR EVERY CLASS OF SERVICE 











Class A 


For Heavy Duty 


Casey Jones 551 | 4to 150 Men—Trailers CHICAGO 








Class B 





For Standard Section 


Casey Jones 521 | 2to 30 Men—Trailers 














Class C 





For Light Inspection 














Casey Jones 531 | lto 4Men ST. LOUIS 

















NORTHWESTERN MOTOR CO. 









FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Greatly reduces 
switch point replacements 


under all traffic conditions 
Py 


The “MACK”? swrcitonr PROTECTOR 


LACED directly ahead of the switch point the im- 


pact of passing wheels is completely absorbed and 
the service life of the switch point increased from 5 to 10 
times longer. It takes a “gang” to replace a costly switch 
point; one man can replace this protector—its reversible 
feature is an added economy. 


Manufactured by THE FLEMING COMPANY Seranton, Penna. 


Patented in the United States and Foreign Countries 





Exclusive Sales Agents for the United States 


THE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


New York San Francisco St. Louis 
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Pneumatic Tampers 


make a firmer and more 
permanent road bed 


More track can be tamped per day, and a more 
uniform roadbed obtained, when pneumatic tie 
tampers are used. Full tamping power is avail- 
able all day long. 





Four men with pneumatic tampers will tamp 
more track per day, and do a better job, than 
ten to twelve men using hand methods. 


An Ingersoll-Rand Portable Air Power Unit 
for tie tamping, rail bonding, rail bolting, 
bridge repair, concrete breaking, drilling, etc., 
effects a surprising reduction in the time and 
cost of the work. An investigation of these air 
power units will show many ways to reduce 
track costs. Ask for complete information. 














INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY—11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Offices in principal cities the world over 
FOR CANADA REFER—CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND CO. LIMITED, 260 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 


Ing ersoll-R. 


234-TT 
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UDA 


STABLIS 
Kato} 











Buda All Steel Bumping Post 





Buda-Clark Track Lines 


Tl 


GEE LANGE) Buda No. 119 Motor Car 


Buda Rolled Steel Wheel 




















The New BUDA No, 419—truly a ‘center load” 
car. Ample power and strength, and as yet the 
easiest car to handle you may have used 




















Buda-Hubron Earth Drill 





Buda Crossing Gates 


Buda-Wilson Drill with 
Paulus Hyduty Track Drill Catalogues on Request Liberty Clamp 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


HARVEY ($his°) ILLINOIS 
Railway Exchange 30 Church Street Railway Exchange 664 Mission Street 75 Evershot Road 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, N.4 
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search we present 


SELFLOC 
UNIT NUT 











<a : S. 
During these many years of search—we were super-critical. We wanted a self-contained 

nut that would lock positively and stay locked under the hardest conditions of rail 

road application. 

We were guided by a thorough knowledge of the faults and advantages of every so 


called lock nut yet produced. 


After discovering the unique scientific principle of the Selflock Unit Nut, we tested 
and experimented with it for years before putting it on the market 
Today it is a thoroughly proved and perfected product —-a nut that will keep a tight 


























! unyielding grip regardless of the most racking vibration. It locks on every thread ys 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH,PA. 
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SELFLOCK 
A) ee eS 


hold tight under all 
conditions of vibration. 


no matter how severe VA 






Your Railroad can Profitably — 
Use Selflock Nuts on 
| 1 Locomotives 
| 2 Rolling Stock 
| 3 Track Bolts 
| 4 Frog and Crossing 
a Bolts 
| 5 Shop Machinery and 
(| Equipment — 
f >> “They lock on every thread” 
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‘Write for particulars — 


Graham Bolt and Nut Company 


Pittsburéh, Pa. 
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Kyrock PLAtrorms on A. C. L. R. R. ar FLorence, S. C. 


New Platforms at 716 Cc 


Write Today for the Complete Story Sq. Yd. 


How the A. C. L. R. R. built new platforms of “Kyrock” at Florence, 
S. C., at 76c per square yard is graphically told by a series of photographs 
showing the surprisingly few and simple operations involved. May we 
send you a copy? 


Kentucky Rock AspHAtt Co., Incorporated, LouisviLLe, Ky. 


yrock 


Jhe Perfec 


Pavement 

















their cross tie investment. 












BUT 


cross tie investments. 
There is no substitute. 





285 Madison Avenue, New York 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Emil 
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AILROADS each year use an increasing number of treated ties 
to secure protection against decay and an adequate return on 
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TWENTY Y2ARS ENC 









: » Statistics show that more ties are removed because of mechanical 
ce i i abrasion than through decay. The scientific design of the Lundie 
- Tie Plate, eliminating the cutting of a single fiber of the tie, pro- 

; vides the protection necessary to insure the maximum return on 
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Minimizes 
Mechanic 
ha ome 


The Lundie Engineering Corporation 
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IG WALLS 


— walls  Shortwalls 
Long walls 


Any kind of walls 


ASSEY Reinforced Concrete Cribbing Walls 
built up of only two standard units are easily 
adaptable to the wide variety of wall problems met 
in railroad construction and maintenance work. 
Curves, offsets, recesses, stepped ends—all these and 
many other special requirements in wall construc- 
tion can be provided with Massey Type H Cribbing 
at minimum cost and with no appreciable trouble 
or delay. 





! 

Such walls are applicable not only for locations 
where permanence is the first essential but equally 
so where a change in location or abandonment of 
the wall may become necessary at any time. For 
temporary use the crib wall is ideal as the units may 
be used over and over without any great deprecia- 
tion. Massey Cribbing thus makes possible a flexi- 
bility in construction work unknown with mono- 
lithic walls. It has proved its stability, permanence 
and economy. This added advantage of conven- 
ience should be obvious. Let Massey engineers con- 
sult with you on retaining wall problems. 


Catalog Supplement 20 contains interesting service data. 
A copy on request. 


“MASSEY 


Concrete Products Corporation, Peoples Gas Building, Massey Cribbing is produced in 
Chicago the same plants and is of the same 

pate - ? high quality as Massey Culvert 

Sales Offices: New York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pipe and other precast concrete 
Los Angeles products which have been standard 

Canadian Concrete Products Co., Ltd. Transportation Building, construction on the leading rail- 


Montreal, Que. roads for years. 
REMI-Gray 
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You Need An Everett 
Power M-W Track Drill 


The proper maintenance of. terminal approaches and 
yards requires the drilling of numerous holes which are 
sometimes neglected for want of time — A neglect 
which can be remedied by the Everett Power M-W 
Track Drill without seriously tying up the right of way. 


One man can average 12 holes an hour with an 
Everett Drill—a labor saving over hand racheting that 
equickly returns the money invested. 


It will drill up to 144” holes 
through web of rails any size 


from 65 to 150 lbs. 


It will drill web of rail 
through splice bars. 


It will drill rail when in or 
out of track. 


It will drill holes to within 
214” of end of rail with no 
rail adjoining. 


We will gladly send detailed information to in- 


(Patents Issued and Pending) terested officials—Why not write today? 
RAILROAD ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
Main Office: 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 
Factory: Albany, New York 


Siemens and General Electric Railway Signal Co., Ltd., 21 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, Eng., Agents for Great 
Britain, So. Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, Argentine Republic, France, Belgium and ina 
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1926 A Successful Year—What of 1927? 


successful one from the standpoint of the en- 

gineering and maintenance of way depart- 
ments. The year was devoid of serious floods and 
storms and was unusually free from labor disturb- 
ances. More work was done than in any recent year 
and the properties are now in the best physical con- 
dition in their history. 

To the maintenance of way department is due no 
small part of the credit for the remarkable efficiency 
displayed by the roads in the movement of the heavi- 
est traffic in their history without congestion or delay 
and with a marked improvement in operating eff- 
ciency. Through its efforts the tracks and structures 
were so maintained that the traffic was handled with 
the minimum delay due to derailments, slow orders 
or other defective roadway conditions. It has been 
said with truth that a railway resembles a giant ma- 
chine in which the operations of every department 
must mesh in gear with every other department to 
produce a smooth running operation. This was done 
by the maintenance of way department in 1926 more 
perfectly than ever before. 


The Work Done 


One measure of the year’s results is the amount of 
work done. In additions and betterments, the Bureau 
of Railway Economics reports that the Class I roads 
of the United States alone spent $875,000,000 last 
year, $127,000,000 more than in 1925 and slightly 
more than in 1924. Of this amount, however, $495,- 
000,000, or 57 per cent, went for roadway and struc- 
tures last year as compared with $410,000,000, or 55 
per cent of the total in 1925 and $381,000,000, or 44 
per cent in 1924. While the total amount spent for 
all improvements in 1926 was $175,000,000 less than 
in the record year of 1923, the amount spent on 
roadway and structures last year actually exceeded 
that in 1923 by $118,000,000 and established a new 
record for volume of improvement work in this de- 
partment. 

A similar condition prevailed in maintenance of 
way work. During last year $872,000,000 was ex- 
pended for the repair and upkeep of the fixed property 
as compared with $825,000,000 in 1925 and an aver- 
age of $790,000,000 during the five years, 1921-1925, 
inclusive. In other words, while the total operating 
expenses of the railways were slightly higher in 
1926 than in 1925 or the average of the five preceding 
years, 18% cents of every dollar of operating ex- 
penses went for maintenance of way last year as 
compared with 17 cents during the five year period 
preceding. 


Ts: YEAR which has just closed was a highly 





As a result of these expenditures the fixed prop- 
erties are now in better condition than in any previ- 
ous year. Not only are they better constructed and 
more adequate for the needs of traffic, but they are 
better maintained. In most instances the wartime 
deterioration was overcome prior to the beginning of 
1926 and as a result the work done last year has 
brought them to the highest standards in history. 
By this it is not intended to convey the impression 
that there is no longer a large amount of work to 
be done which will yield large returns on the expen- 
diture but rather that more of this has been done 
of late than ever before. 


The Wear and Tear of Traffic 


Since the amount of roadway repair required de- 
pends in part on the amount of traffic handled, it is of 
interest to note that the tonnage handled exceeded 
that in any previous year. The number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight during 1926 totaled 53,- 
309,644, which was an increase of 2,085,492 cars, or 
4.1 per cent, over the highest previous record, estab- 
lished in 1925. Likewise, the maximum number of 
cars loaded in any week established a new record in 
1926 when during the week ending November 1 
1,216,432 cars were loaded. In view of the fact that 
prior to 1920 the freight loadings never reached a 
million cars in any single week and that there were 
only five million-car weeks prior to 1923, it is of in- 
terest to note that the average number of cars loaded 
per week throughout 1926 exceeded 1,000,000. Meas- 
ured'in ton miles, the traffic last year exceeded 447,- 
000,000,000, an increase of 31,000,000,000, or 7.4 per 
cent, over 1923, the previous record year in this 
respect. 

While the mileage of main tracks has increased 
somewhat from year to year it has not, of course, 
kept pace with the development in traffic, with the 
result that the-traffic density per mile of main tracks 
or the service exacted is increasing. This is shown 
by the fact that the revenue ton miles handled per 
mile of main track have risen from 958,000 in 1910 
to 1,393,000 in 1920 and to 1,482,000 in 1926. 

The tendency to increase the speed of trains has 
also continued throughout the year. While the in- 
crease in the average mileage per freight car per day 
made in recent years is primarily the result of the 
reduction in the time cars are standing, it is influ- 
enced also by the faster speeds while in motion. The 
average movement of freight cars per day for the first 
ten months of 1926 was 30.4 miles as compared with 
28.2 miles for the corresponding period of 1925. 

The service required of the track has also become 




















more severe by reason of the constantly increasing 
weight of cars and locomotives. Thus, in the ten 
years from 1915 to 1925 the average capacity of 
freight cars in service rose from 39.8 tons to 44.8 
tons, while the average tractive power of locomotives 
increased from 31,840 Ib. in 1915 to 40,666 in 1925. 
In contrast there was a slight decrease in the aver- 
age load per freight car in 1926 (to October), 27.2 
tons, as compared with an average for the five years 
preceding of 27.3 tons. As a whole, however, the 
combined effect of locomotives, cars and lading has 
been to produce higher unit loadings and thereby 
increase the severity of the effect on the track. 


The Labor Situation 


The past year was noteworthy because of its free- 
dom from labor disturbances. Also, although the 
average number of men employed in maintenance of 
way work during the first nine months of the year 
was larger by 28,400, or seven per cent, than for the 
corresponding period last year, there was an adequate 
supply of labor at practically all points throughout 
the year and the turnover was, if anything, less than 
usual. As a result, the efficiency of the forces was 
at a higher level than at any time since the outbreak 
of the war. 

The use of labor saving equipment has increased 
steadily during the year. In the main this increase 
has come through the more general adoption of equip- 
ment whose economy has already been demonstrated, 
such as ditchers, spreaders, tie tampers, rail laying 
machines, track liners, etc. It has also been evi- 
denced through the introduction of newer or more 
versatile equipment, such as portable power units. 
A development of particular interest during the last 
year has been the refinement in motor car design 
evidenced by the introduction of a number of modi- 
fications in earlier construction, intended to increase 
the efficiency, reliability and versatility of their op- 
eration. Another development of much promise may 
be expected from the increased attention that manu- 
facturers and railway men have given to the perfec- 
tion of equipment for the cleaning of ballast, a task 
that is assuming large proportions with the increas- 
ing use of crushed stone and the placing of greater 
emphasis on the maintenance of adequate drainage 
in this ballast. 


More Attention to Programming 


More attention has been given to the utilization of 
labor during the last year than ever before. Pro- 
grams have been prepared more carefully and on an 
increasing number of roads the work is being 
scheduled in greater detail for section as well as ex- 
tra gangs to give these gangs an objective and to en- 
able supervising officers to determine readily if they 
are making proper progress. Indicative of the trend 
in this direction was the step taken by at least one 
large road during the year to reorganize its rail 
laying operations on a system rather than a division 
basis, by means of which it has been able to reduce 
the number of gangs and to give them better super- 
vision and thus secure increased production. 

Progress has also been made in the stabilization of 
forces. The waste that results from the breaking up 
of organizations and the laying off of men each fall is 
becoming more generally realized and this is provid- 
ing an incentive for efforts to eliminate this drain. 
Out of these studies is coming the realization of the 
fact that it is possible to do more work in the slack 
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winter season than has been generally believed to be 
feasible. This is brought out in a striking manner 
in an article describing the progress that the Dela- 
ware & Hudson has made in the reduction of the sags 
and peaks in its forces and the results that have been 
secured therefrom, which is published on page 13 in 
this issue. 

In large measure the stabilization of forces is be- 
ing accomplished by transferring rail,relaying and 
similar operations from the summer to the winter. 
That this practice is growing rapidly is best indi- 
cated by the increasing volume of orders for rails 
that are being placed in the fall for delivery during 
the early winter months, in contrast with the practice 
of a few years ago when few orders were placed un- 
til the late winter. While it is not contended by 
most advocates of this practice that rail can be laid 
more cheaply in the winter than in the summer, it 
has been demonstrated that much of this rail can be 
laid with forces that would otherwise be occupied 
largely in non-productive work and that the many 
incidental advantages of having a trained force avail- 
able to meet emergencies and of having rail laying 
and other operations completed before the spring rush 
comes effects large economies in the end. 


A Stronger Track Construction 


The increasingly severe demands that are being 
imposed on the track and structures by the opera- 
tion of more and heavier cars and locomotives are re- 
flected in the continuous program for the strength- 
ening and replacement of bridges. The increasingly 
heavy loads are also showing the necessity for a 
heavier track construction, both to carry the traffic 
safely and to reduce the deterioration and resulting 
high cost of maintenance of the tracks themselves. 
This is illustrated by the steadily increasing use of 
rails of heavier sections. Thus, in 1925 a total of 
1,637,631 tons, or 59 per cent of the rails rolled in 
the United States, were of 100-lb. section or heavier, 
in contrast with which only 688,995 tons, or 31 per 
cent of the total rolled, were of these weights in 1915. 
The trend in this direction has been particularly 
pronounced during 1926 and the final figures, when 
available, may be expected to show two-thirds of the 
total tonnage in the past year to have been of 100-Ib. 
sections or heavier. 

The same tendency to strengthen the track is 
shown by the increasing use of ballast. While the 
traffic on many lines is so light that other than the 
cheapest materials are not warranted, these materials 
are giving way in turn to cinders, gravel and broken 
stone as the traffic becomes heavier. More than 10,000 
miles of main tracks were ballasted last year and re- 
ports from representative roads indicate that at least- 
an equal mileage will be ballasted this year. Like- 
wise, the use of larger and better manufactured ties 
is more general, while the percentage of treated ties 
installed in 1926 rose to about 65 per cent. Of equal 
interest is the fact that adoption of and adherence 
to the standard specifications of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association is progressing which, 
in itself, is resulting in better ties and in larger ties 
for the grades specified. 

The outstanding development in the direction of 
the strengthening of the track construction during 
the last year was the completion and placing in serv- 
ice of a quarter-mile section of concrete roadbed on 
the Pere Marquette. This installation, which is de- 
scribed on page 5, is a radical departure from exist- 
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ing practices of track design in that it substitutes a 
continuous rigid support for a more or less resilient 
subgrade and ballast. It is the most important ex- 
periment in the design of track undertaken for years 
and deserves careful attention. 


Material Prices Stationary 


While the railways spent more money for materials 
for use in engineering and maintenance of way work 
last year than ever before, prices as a whole were 
stationary or tending towards slightly lower levels. 
Aside from rails which have been held at an arbitrary 
base price of $43 per ton since 1922, other steel 
products used in quantity, such as track bolts, track 
spikes, tie plates and wire nails, showed almost as 
little fluctuation, with such changes as occurred in 
the downward direction. Lumber showed the same 
steadiness with a few items such as pine stringers 
rising slightly late in the year as Douglas fir string- 
ers declined. Quotations were held steady by the 
curtailment of production on the part of the mills. 

Conditions in the tie market have been more 
spotted. Because of the constantly increasing pro- 
portion of ties treated, the tie market is less indica- 
tive of current needs since ties must be purchased a 
year or more prior to insertion to permit them to be 
seasoned and treated. Fluctuations in the demand 
result in large part by reason of the latitude thus af- 
forded purchasers, with the result that the roads not 
infrequently withdraw from the market so generally 
that production is discouraged and then return to 
find that they must bid up prices to stimulate manu- 
facturing. As a whole the railways were backward 
in contracting for their full requirements during the 
last year, with the result that production has been at 
a low ebb, a condition which may lead to higher 
prices if the roads enter the market this year with 
inquiries for normal requirements. 


The Outlook for 1927 


In spite of the record breaking activity during 1926, 
the outlook for 1927 is for a continuation of improve- 
ment and maintenance work at this same rate. The 
Railway Age, in its issue of January 1, estimated that 
the roads will spend between $750,000,000 and $900,- 
000,000 of yew capital for additions and improve- 
ments to their properties, exclusive of current 
repairs and maintenance, during 1927. This compares 
with an actual expenditure of $875,000,000 for im- 
provements last year. Railway and industrial leaders 
are of the opinion that the volume of traffic will 
approximate that of last year and earnings, may 
therefore, be expected to continue at a high level. 

Among the larger budgets which have been an- 
nounced are those of the Chesapeake & Ohio for 
$55,254,674; the Chicago & North Western, 
$38,000,000; the Southern Pacific, $37,100,000; the 
Norfolk & Western, $23,315,000; the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, $23,000,000; the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, $21,622,089; the Great Northern, $17,500,- 
000; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
$14,845,000; and the Reading, $13,254,739. These 
budgets indicate that the roads as a whole will spend 
more than $75,000,000 in 1927 for the construction 
of more than 1,000 miles of new lines; more than 
$50,000,000 for the construction of over 600 miles of 
second and other multiple main tracks; approx- 
imately $60,000,000 for new terminal facilities; 
$35,000,000 for shops and shop equipment; between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 for signaling and inter- 
locking facilities ; nearly $50,000,000 for grade separa- 
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tion and more than $100,000,000 for a wide variety 
of miscellaneous roadway improvements. 

With prospects for the continuation of heavy traffic 
and for liberal expenditures for roadway improve- 
ments, it is reasonable to expect that expenditures 
for maintenance and repair will be equally liberal. 
In fact, the orders for rails that have been placed so 
far are somewhat larger than those of the same roads 
last year, while the budgets indicate that at least as 
great a mileage of track will be relaid this year as in 
1926, while a slightly greater mileage of tracks will 
be reballasted. In brief, all indications point to the 
continuation of the present active maintenance pro- 
gram during this year. 


Changes in Personnel 


The year 1926 saw the promotion of many officers 
of engineering training into operating and executive 
positions. Division engineers were promoted to 
division superintendents, and engineers of higher 
rank were promoted to general managers, vice-presi- 
dents and presidents. Among engineering officers so 
recognized during last year were L. A. Downs, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Central ; N. L. Howard, president 
of the Chicago Great Western; J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Central of Georgia; E. H. Lee, president 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana; Elisha Lee, 
senior vice-president, and M. W. Clement, operating 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania System; H. M. 
Lull, executive vice-president of the Southern Pacific, 
Texas and Louisiana Lines; E. M. Durham, Jr., vice- 
president of the Missouri Pacific; A. R. Raymer, 
assistant vice-president of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie; L. B. Allen, assistant to vice-president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; R. E. Dougherty, assistant to presi- 
dent, New York Central System; H. E. Newcomet, 
general manager, Western region, and C. I. Leiper, 
general manager, Central region, Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem; and G. D. Brooke, general manager, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Numerous engineers were also elevated to the 
position of chief engineer during the year, including 
C. E. Weaver, Central of Georgia; T. J. Skillman, 
Long Island; F. B. Freeman, New York Central; 
Clark Dillenbeck, Reading; R. W. Barnes, Southern 
Pacific Lines; and F. C. Shepherd, chief construction 
engineer, and W. J. Backes, engineer maintenance of 
way, Boston & Maine. 

A number of prominent engineers have also retired 
during the year, including C. K. Lawrence, chief 
engineer, Central of Georgia; and C. S. Churchill, 
vice-president and formerly engineer, Norfolk & 
Western; S. T. Wagner, chief engineer, Reading; 
George W. Kittridge, chief engineer, New York Cen- 
tral, and Robert Trimble, assistant chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania. 

Among the -prominent engineers who have died 
during the year are William Hood, formerly chief 
engineer, Southern Pacific; W. H. Finley, president 
and formerly chief engineer, Chicago & North West- 
ern; G. A. Harwood, engineering vice-president, New 
York Central; S. B. Fisher, formerly chief engineer, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Frank A. Merrill, chief engi- 
neer, Boston & Maine; A. O. Cunningham, formerly 
chief engineer, Wabash, and W. L. Rohbok, chief 
engineer, Wheeling & Lake Erie. 





Cannot Acree.—Failure to agree on a joint line in 
Oregon has led: the Southern Pacific and the Oregon 
Trunk to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the right to build independent lines in central Oregon. 
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Letters to the Editor 


AS A ROADMASTER’S CLERK SEES IT 
Somewhere Out West. 











To the Editor: 

I recently read the address by C. A. Morse before 
the Roadmaster’s Association, appearing in Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance for October, relative to 
the handling of track forces, and the manner in which 
he cut right to the heart of the matter struck me so 
forcibly that I feel impelled to express my views. 

My position for the past three years has been that 
of roadmaster’s clerk on a large railroad. Officially, 
of course, my opinion counts for little, but practically 
it does amount to something, as I have been, so to 
speak, behind the scenes and have noted the practical 
working out of track policies. 

The late E. H. Harriman was, I believe, the orig- 
inator of the so-called “Rack of the Comparative State- 
ment,” the accumulated record of the achievements of 
the employee or officer, and I feel this should be prac- 
ticed more with the track foreman. Is it not a fact 
that on many railroads the foreman is judged by the 
individual roadmaster, and that one roadmaster will 
judge him a good foreman and another say that he is 
not worth his salt? In each case it is only a personal 
opinion, and there are poor as well as good roadmasters. 

We all know that a large proportion of the railroad’s 
income is spent by track forces. We all know that a 
poor foreman can waste a lot of money; yet how many 
roads keep any kind of cost data on foremen’s work? 
How many roadmasters can go into their offices and 
tell you from their records how much it costs to put 
in a crosstie on Section 5 as compared with Section 
10? Can they tell you how much it costs to cut weeds, 
per foot of line, on their districts annually, so that a 
comparison can be made if the question of a weed 
killer should come up as a matter of economy? On 
a district where the sections are pretty much the same, 
is any record kept of the cost of some particular kind 
of work so the work of the various foremen can be 
compared? 

Every month we get a labor distribution from the 
foreman. After it is corrected the original is sent to the 
division office, and the carbon is put in the files of the 
roadmaster’s office. The distribution is recapped in 
the division office, and eventually finds its way into the 
fluctuation statement for the month. But how can the 
clerk in the division office know if the work is being 
done econmically? To the officer who gets the fluctua- 
tion statement it only represents the total for the 
division. 

There is also the copy of the distribution that goes 
into the files in the roadmaster’s office. After the clerk 
has heaved a heavy sigh about 10 p. m. on the third 
of the month and has filed the last of them away, are 
they ever looked at? Not so that you can notice. 
There are bushels of the most valuable information 
in the file, but unless the division office calls up about 
a report that is out of balance with the payroll, or 
asks for the meaning of some out-of-the-way charge, 
the distributions will remain on the shelf until they 
fall to pieces. 

It seems to me that while the division office has 
to collect all the facts and figures for the various I. C. C. 
and other reports, the roadmaster’s office should con- 
tain all of the information relative to the inside work- 
ing of the district. The trouble is, however, that this 
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does not seem to be recognized and no time is allowed 
to the clerk to develop such information. On one dis- 
trict I was able to work up a little information on my 
own time, such as record of stock killed on the district 
by mileages so that we were able later to show the 
locations where a right-of-way fence would pay, etc., 
but here I have 24 section foremen on the district, seven 
of them being on the local phone. It is not feasible 
to plan the day’s work, as it is impossible to forecast 
what any day will bring forth, and it is all a clerk can 
do to keep up with current business and reports with- 
out working up any data for the roadmaster’s use. By 
accumulating a file of really worth while comparative 
data we should be able to show the individual foreman 
wherein he is lagging, without leading him to think that 
the roadmaster has a “down” on him, as figures tell 
their tale in an absolutely impersonal way. 

The idea of a graded wage scale seems so good that 
I cannot understand why it is not tried. I have sug- 
gested it several times to various officers, but that is 
as far as it goes. We should also have a regular 
apprentice system in track work to encourage American 
young men to enter track service, and all promotions, if 
possible, should be made from them. A section with 
a first class foreman could be picked out as the school, 
and the roadmaster could lecture to this class period- 
ically on practical and theoretical aspects of the work, 
and the men could also be given instruction in making 
reports, etc. Also all foremen could assemble at times 
for a meeting with track officers. This would tend to 
keep them on their toes, encourage a competitive spirit 
and also foster a spirit of camaraderie among the 
foremen. Normally, foremen are more apart than mile- 
stones and seen together about as often. Letter writing 
has its place in the railroad world, but I can get more 
information to a foreman in 15 min. verbally or with a 
blackboard than I can by writing him 20 letters. 

In this connection there is one matter I would like 
to mention, and that is the standing of a clerk to a 
roadmaster. At present on most roads the position pays 
just a little more than that of the office boy. The 
information that comes up through the track office is 
so vitally important that it seems to me it should be 
made an expert’s job. A clerk who knows his busi- 
ness can catch and remedy many expensive errors, and 
also detect things that the ordinary clerle would pass 
over without noticing. A man in this position must first 
of all know his district geographically, know his fore- 
man as personally as possible (some of them are as 
temperamental as any prima donna), know track mate- 
rials and know a fair amount of I. C. C. accounting, 
including capital account charges. He must also have 
initiative and a real interest in his job, as he must 
handle urgent situations time and again when the road- 
master is on the line and out of immediate reach; above 
all that he must feel that it is his district as well as 
his roadmaster’s. The compensation and status of the 
position, however, are such on most roads that the clerk 
bids out of it into a higher paid position in the super- 
intendent’s or engineer’s office as soon as he gets the 
opportunity, with the result that there is a constant 
procession of clerks through the roadmaster’s office, 
which demoralizes things generally and makes steady, 
consecutive performance in the office impossible. 

Possibly I am prejudiced, but I think that this job 
should be a preferred one that is filled by appointment 
and not by bid, and paid well enough, possibly on a 
flat rate like most trainmaster’s clerks, to make it worth 
while as a job to work up to and not so much up from. 

WILLIAM S. HorrForp. 
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Looking East Along the Completed Concrete Roadbed Construction 


Will the Track of the Future Be 
Supported on Concrete? 


Pere Marquette Begins Practical Test of Rigid Roadway 
Construction Near Detroit 


N DECEMBER 19 the Pere Marquette began 
O to operate trains over a quarter mile of spe- 

cial track construction in which the rails are 
supported directly on a concrete slab. The object 
of this test is to determine the practicability of this 
form of construction. Specifically it is desired to 
ascertain whether or not the absence of any cushion- 
ing properties will result in excessive rail wear or 
in progressive destruction of the concrete. If it is 
found upon test that this special track is in reality 
a “permanent” construction, it is the opinion of 
Frank H. Alfred, president and general manager of 
the Pere Marquette, that it will open the way to 
definite economies in track maintenance. 

The track construction under test comprises a 
marked departure from previous installations of the 
same general class, in that it provides no cushion 
between the rails and the concrete substructure. A 
thin sheet of bituminous felt which was placed under 
each rail was introduced solely to provide insulation 
and to compensate for minor irregularities in the 
bearing surfaces of the steel and the concrete. 


The Test Was Carefully Planned 


In arranging for a service test of this construction 
special pains have been taken to eliminate conditions 
which might introduce incidental contributing fac- 
tors to unsatisfactory service. Thus, the site of the 
test is one offering exceedingly remote possibilities 
of subsidence or settlement. It is a flat country 
with a sandy soil through which the line was con- 
structed on a grade that is raised only enough above 
the general level of the country to insure adequate 
drainage. The alinement is tangent and the grade 
is 0.1 per cent. The construction work also has 
been carried out in a way that insures concrete of 
a high strength and a good quality of workmanship 
in all respects. 

The location is also one that will impose a thor- 
ough service test. The concrete roadbed is located 
at Beech, Mich., in the westbound track of the 
double-track main line of the Pere Marquette be- 
tween Detroit, Mich., and Plymouth, and will carry 
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all passenger and freight traffic from Detroit to Chi- 
cago and all points on the Pere Marquette lines in 
western and northern Michigan. The daily move- 
ment over this track includes seven scheduled pas- 
senger trains, seven scheduled freight trains, four 
regular switch movements and an average of two 
extra freight trains. The heaviest power employed 
is a Santa Fe type engine having a weight of 321,000 
Ib., of which 264,000 lb. is on the five driver axles. 
As a consequence, it is believed that the behavior of 
this construction in service should show conclusively 
whether or not the idea of rigid track construction 
is a thoroughly sound one. 

Two other considerations also influenced the selec- 
tion of the site for this test. The location is a con- 
venient one for frequent observation by officers of 
the railroad. It is also sufficiently remote from cross- 
ings of important highways to give ample assurance 
against future changes of grade for grade crossing 
elimination. 

The special track construction embraces a quarter 
mile of the westbound main track and the presence 
at Beech of a little used passing track on the south 
side of the eastbound main track simplified the 
development of a double track detour around the 
test track during the time that construction was in 
progress. 


How the Track Slab Is Reinforced 


The design of the test track conforms closely to 
that described in the article by Mr. Alfred and Paul 
Chipman (office engineer of the Pere Marquette) 
which appeared in the Railway Age of December 12, 
1925, page 1083. As shown in the drawing, the rails 
are supported directly on a concrete slab 10 ft. wide 
and 21 in. thick, reinforced by a structural steel 
frame supplemented by plain bars. The frame con- 
sists of two longitudinal trusses placed vertically in 
the planes of the two rails and tied together at inter- 
vals of 6 ft. by %4-in. adjustable tie rods in the plane. 
of the top chords, with a steel bar cross frame at the 
location of each alternate tie rod. 

While the two trusses form the primary longitu- 
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dinal reinforcement, they are supplemented by four 
%-in. and four %-in. square bars placed with their 
centers 2%4 in. above the bottom of the slab. The 
transverse reinforcement consists of 54-in. square 
bars 9 in. center to center, placed close to both the 
top and bottom faces of the slab. 

While the top chord members of the trusses are 
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How the Rails are Secured and Insulated 


entirely covered by concrete so that the rails have 
no direct contact with the reinforcement, the rails 
bear a fixed relation to the reinforcing trusses be- 
cause the rail fastenings are rigidly connected to 
these trusses. At intervals of 27 in., the top chords 
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system of reinforcing. This arrangement also had 
an advantage from the construction standpoint. 
Alinement of the hold-down bolts and therefore the 
alinement and gage of the rails, was controlled abso- 
lutely by the alinement and gage of the two rein- 
forcing trusses which were adjusted prior to placing 
the concrete, the exact gage being obtained by ad- 
justing the tie rods previously mentioned, which are 
threaded for a length of 6% in. on each end. 


Rails Must Be Insulated From the Slab 


While this rigid connection between the rails and 
the steel frame was of an advantage from the struc- 
tural standpoint, it imposed the necessity for provid- 
ing perfect insulation of the rails from the steel 
reinforcement. The rails are insulated from the steel 
reinforcement by a thin layer of concrete and a con- 
tinuous strip of a 5-ply thickness of Carey’s “fibre- 
rock” but it was also necessary to insure an effective 
separation of the rails from any metal of the hold- 
down system. This consists of the bolts previously 
mentioned and standard Carnegie rail clips for the 
90-lb. A. R. A. Type A rails with which the track 
is laid. The insulation at each bolt consists of one 
bent fibre plate and two filler plates between the clip 
washer and the hold-down stirrup and a flanged 
bushing in the bolt hole in the rail clip. The flange 
of this bushing is protected from abrasion from a 
spring washer under the head of the bolt by means 
of a steel plate washer. 
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Section, Plan and Elevation of a Typical Slab Unit 


of each truss are provided with stirrups made by 
bending a %4-in. by 2-in. bar to the shape of an in- 
verted double U, the bases of these U’s, one on each 
side of the truss chord, forming the seats for rail 
‘clips held in place by 34-in. hold-down bolts which 
pass through holes in the stirrups into nuts on the 
under-side. In other words, tension on the hold- 
down bolts exerts an uplift directly on the main 





For purposes of construction and to provide con- 
traction joints, the concrete slab was divided into 
units 39 ft. long, the same as the length of the rails 
which were laid with staggered joints so that the 
joints come at the quarter point of the slabs. Posi- 
tive separation of the slabs at the joints is insured 
by providing 24-gage sheet metal separators, these 
separators being shaped to form a horizontal key 
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6% in. wide by 2% in. deep which prevents the off- 
setting of one slab relative to the other in the event 
of settlement. One side of each separation sheet 
was faced with Carey’s Elastite filler. 

For drainage, the top surface of the slab was made 
y, in. lower along the two sides and along the cen- 
ter line of the track than it is at the rail bearings, 
water accumulating in the space between the rails 
being caught by a transverse gutter at the down- 
grade end of the slab which leads to a 3-in. vitrified 
tile cast in the slab which connects with a drain 
leading to the side ditch. Effective drainage between 
tracks was also insured by installing a line of tile 
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bound trains were detoured through the passing 
track by means of the turnout switches at each end, 
while the westbound track at each end of the con- 
struction district was lined over to connect with the 
eastbound track. 


The Slab Was Placed on the Old Ballast 


To avoid additional expense and take advantage 
of the solidified condition of the roadbed, the ballast 
was removed only to the level of the bottom of the 
ties. This means that the track on ‘the concrete 
roadbed is 15 in. higher than the parallel eastbound 
track and suitable run-offs were provided in the 





How the Slab is Reinforced—In the Rectangle, One of the Hold-down Stirrups 


at an adequate depth along the center line of the 
roadbed. 

The installation of concrete roadbed construction 
described herewith is an experimental one and while 
its length, %4 mile, is deemed sufficient to afford 
opportunity for a thorough service test, the volume 
of concrete involved is only 850 cu. yd. Conse- 
quently, the equipment provided for and the methods 
pursued in construction were those applicable to a 
small yardage of concrete and are in no way com- 
parable to the plant or procedure which would be 
employed in the building of any considerable mileage 
of this type of construction. 

The first step in the work was to release the site 
to the construction forces which, as previously men- 
tioned, was readily possible in this case because 
of the presence of an adjacent passing track. East- 


westbound track at each end of the special con- 
struction. = 

It was proposed to roll the foundation for the 
concrete slabs prior to their construction but a trial 
proved that this was not practical on the gravel 
ballast. The rolling served to disturb rather than 
to compact this material. This experience, how- 
ever, does not prove that rolling would not be highly 
desirable in cases where the concrete slab was 
placed on a roadbed of loam or clay soil. Because 
of the ineffectiveness of rolling, the top of the 
roadbed was brought to a uniform surface with a 
strike board and covered with a %4-in. thickness of 
a stiff cement-sand mortar. This afforded a smooth 
and fairly impervious surface for the application of 
the concrete and by covering this mortar surface 
with a layer of sand, it provided a plane of separa- 
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tion between the slab and the roadbed which it is 
believed would be of advantage in case it should 
be found necessary to jack up the slabs to com- 
pensate for settlement. 


Build Concrete Roadbed in 39-Ft. Units 


All of the work was carried out in units cor- 
responding to the 39-ft. slab length and the prepara- 
tion of the roadbed surface was followed in turn by 
placing the reinforcement. The two longitudinal 
trusses and cross frames were fabricated in a struc- 
tural steel shop ready to be connected up in the field. 
After the reinforcement for a slab had been entirely 
assembled, a 3-in. by 3-in. angle iron was bolted to 
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First Step—The Leveled Roadbed 
Finishing the Top of the Slab 


the hold-down stirrups over each truss by means 
of the clip bolts. These longitudinal angles were 
then carefully checked for alinement, gage and 
surface with the aid of a transit and a level to insure 
accurate position of the clip bolts and thereby secure 
correct alinement and surface of the rails. 


Employ Simple Concrete Plant 


Owing to the small yardage of concrete involved, 
only a relatively simple concrete plant was required. 
Concrete aggregates, sand and gravel pebbles, were 
unloaded in piles near each end of the track section 
and wheeled to the mixing plant which was first 
placed about midway of the length of the west half 
of the track section, and after this had been com- 
pleted it was moved to a corresponding point for 
the east half. The concrete was delivered from the 
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mixer to the forms in two-wheeled concrete buggies 
and with this arrangement the maximum haul was 
about 330 ft. 

The concrete was proportioned according to the 
water-cement ratio to give a strength of about 4,000 
lb. per sq. in. at 28 days. The consistency was such 
as to give a slump of from 3 to 4 in. No particular 
refinement was introduced in carrying out these 
requirements—deviations in the consistency due to 
variations in the grading of the aggregate being 
corrected by adjustments in the proportions of the 
fine or coarse aggregates. The top of the concrete 
was floated to a good working finish but the two 
rail bearings were carefully trowelled to an accurate 





Second Step—Grouting the RoadoeJ 
Distributing the Rail on the Finished Slab 


surface, minor irregularities being removed by rub- 
bing with carborundum bricks. The concrete was 
cured by keeping it covered with a blanket of moist 
sand about 1% in. thick for at least seven days after 
placing the concrete. Every detail of the construc- 
tion was under thorough supervision, and it is be- 
lieved that the concrete is of good quality. 

The test track was placed in service on December 
19, or three weeks after the last concrete had been 
placed. Initial movements over it were at low 
speed under a slow order which is being modified 
from time to time to the end that all speed restric- 
tions will be removed in a short time. The behavior 
of this track is being carefully watched through the 
agency of systematic inspections. The design was 
developed by Mr. Alfred with the assistance of Mr. 
Chipman who had direct charge of the construction. 
























Moving An Old Stone Freight House 
333 ft. Without Injury 


The Chicago & Alton Station at Bloomington Was Transferred to a New 
Location After 37 Years’ Service on Original Site 


By W. T. BIGGS 
Assistant Engineer, Chicago & Alton, Bloomington, III. 


HE moving of an old stone freight house 225 
ft. by 40 ft. in area and weighing 1,500 tons, 


for a distance of 333 ft., was an outstanding 
feature of a project for the enlargement of freight 
terminals of the Chicago & Alton at Bloomington, 
lll. The change in the location of the building was 
made without cracking the walls or otherwise injur- 
ing the structure and without any interference or 
inconvenience with the office force, which continued 
to occupy the building during the entire operation. 
This freight house is a substantial structure, built 
in 1888. It has ashlar Joliet limestone walls 18 in. 
thick. In the warehouse portion, which is 192 ft. 
long, the side walls, 22 ft. high, support iron roof 
trusses carrying a gable slate-covered roof. The 
office portion, which occupies a length of 33 ft. at the 
south end, is two stories in height, with walls 27 ft. 
high at the eaves and 37 ft. high at the ridge of the 
gable roof. A cross wall of full two-story height 
separates the warehouse from the office. 
As shown-on the small sketch, the old location of 





the freight house interfered with the enlargement of 
the freight yard, and as the building was in excellent 
condition, it was decided to move it to a new loca- 
tion fronting on Allin street, where it forms the prin- 
cipal unit of a local freight terminal which, including 
the house and team yard, occupies a triangular area 
fronting on Allin and Chestnut streets. This change 
in location entailed two operations; (1) the swinging 
of the building in the arc of a circle for a total angle 
of 26 deg., and (2) its movement lengthwise for 225 
ft. It was also necessary to raise the building 3 ft. 
414 in. to meet the requirements of the new site, and 
it was found most convenient to carry out this opera- 
tion at the old location before undertaking to move 
the house. 


How the Building Was Under-Pinned 


As a first step, trenches were dug on both sides 
of all of the walls for a width of 7 ft. and a depth of 
3% ft. The base of the walls consists of a water 
table resting on foundation walls 33 in. thick, and as 
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How the Building Was Supported on the Rolling Rig 
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this water table was built of heavy and rather long 
stones, it offered a substantial base on which to sup- 
port the building or under-pinning. Accordingly, 
some 70 holes were cut through the foundation just 
under the water table to permit the under-pinning 
to be placed. 

The side walls and the lower floor were supported 
on 25 12-in. by 12-in. timbers, 44 to 46 ft. long, placed 
crosswise of the building and projecting out of the 
foundation on each side. The end walls and the 
intermediate cross wall were supported on old rails 
used as needle beams spanning between groups of 
12-in. I-beams, 40 ft. long, placed just under each 
side of each transverse wall. These I-beams, of 
which there were 18, as well as the 25 cross timbers, 
were supported in turn on four lines of carrying tim- 
bers placed longitudinally just outside and inside of 
the two longitudinal walls. These timbers were 
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3 ft. long, on which the building was moved. These 
rollers turned between the rails of the runways and 
rolling shoes placed under the carrying timbers in 
line with each runway. The shoes consisted of steel 
plates 18 in. wide and 48 in. long, backed by 2-in. 
planks which were chamfered on each end so that the 
plates could be bent up at the ends to facilitate the 
entry and release of the rollers as they passed under 
the shoes. The load was distributed to the shoes by 
means of three rails interspaced between the longi- 
tudinal carrying timbers and the shoes. 


Two Horses Provide the Power 


The power to move the building was supplied by 
two horses and two capstans with 3,000 ft. of 34-in. 
wire rope. This cable was rove alternately through 
12 pulleys attached to the side of the building at 
uniform intervals and 15 pulleys secured to pins 





Arrangement of the Hauling Gear for the Sidewise Movement 


12-in. by 18-in. Douglas fir sticks from 50 to 80 ft. 
long. : 

After this under-pinning was completed, the build- 
ing was raised to the new elevation, an operation 
which required 600 screw jacks, 1,200 maple collar 
blocks and 3,500 pine blocks 6 in. by 6 in. by 3 ft. 
The jacks were placed under the carrying timbers and 
were supported on the blocking which was cribbed 
up as the building was raised, it being necessary to 
reset the jacks four times to complete the full raise. 

One-quarter of a turn was applied to each jack at 
a time as the workmen moved around the building 
from one jack to another. One complete turn of the 
jacks raised the building 1/7 in., so that 28 quarter 
turns were required to raise it an inch. Each jack 
was given 1,176 quarter turns for the full raise, or a 
total of 705,600 quarter turns were required to raise 
the building. 

To move the building sideways 18 runways were 
built, each consisting of five lines of rails spaced as 
closely together as possible and still allow room for 
lapping the joints of the several lengths of rails re- 
quired. Great care was taken to insure that the 
runways were leveled accurately to avoid distortion 
of the building and reduce the friction of rolling 
on the chrome steel rollers, 2% in. in diameter and 


driven in the ground beyond the ends of the run- 
ways, thus producing a zig-zag arrangement of the 
cable, each end of which was carried out to a capstan 
and after about five turns, was carried still further 
to a drum on which the cable was wound as it was 
hauled in by the capstan. This arrangement is shown 
in one of the photographs. 

One horse was employed on each capstan, the 
horse at the south end of the building or the end 
that moved the greatest distance sidewise, supplying 
most of the power. The other horse traveled slowly ~ 
and was used merely to hold the tension and main- 
tain a uniform pull. After a stop in the rolling the 
slow horse assisted in taking up the slack and aided 
in applying the power to the whole building simul- 
taneously whenever a fresh start was taken. As a 
matter of fact, it was found possible to move the 
building by the use of one horse alone. 

For the lengthwise movement, all of the shoes, 
rollers and runways had to be rearranged, but only 
five rail runways were required. The same cable and 
the same number of pulleys were used, but it was 
only necessary to use one horse. During the sidewise 
movement considerable time and care were taken 
to keep the rollers in line with the flag, but the move- 
ment lengthwise was much easier to handle, due to 
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the fact that the rollers were kept in line easily. 

The new site for the building was prepared by 
constructing a foundation with the tops of the walls 
level with the ground surface, in advance of the 
moving operation. In this condition the foundation 
was low enough to permit the steel runways to pass 
over it. After the building was in position and the 
runways had been removed, the foundation walls 
were completed. By providing forms that extended 
somewhat above the level of the bottom of the water 
table it was possible to spade stiff concrete thor- 
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The New and Old Sites of the Freight House 


oughly under the water table and thus insure ade- 
quate support before removing the under-pinning. 
One circumstance which favored the moving opera- 
tion was the fact that all of the sidewise movement 
was carried out over an area which had served as a 
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driveway or approach to the old freight station and 
was paved with about two feet of macadam which 
afforded a firm foundation for the moving operation. 
However, the new site of the building offered nothing 
but black earth on which it was necessary to distrib- 
ute the moving load with a heavy grillage of rails 
and ties. It would have been possible to carry out 
the movement in a direct line from the old site to 
the new one, but the movement in two stages as 
carried out was considered preferable because it per- 
mitted greater advantage to be taken of the macadam 
foundation. 

While the clerical forces occupied the building 
during the entire moving operation, the warehouse 
was out of service for 75 days. It was possible, how- 
ever, to use the freighthouse for 15 days prior to rais- 
ing it, while the under-pinning was being placed. Of 
the total time of 75 days, 40 days were required to 
raise the building and install the runways and 8 
days were consumed in rolling, that is, 4 days for 
the sidewise movement and 4 days for the longi- 
tudinal movement. The work was seriously ham- 
pered by unfavorable weather, for there were 40 rainy 
days, during which there was a total precipitation 
of 24% in. 

The contract for moving this building was let to 
E. M. LaPlant of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who personally 
superintended the work, with the assistance of R. C. 
Cole. engineer. The same contractor placed the 
foundation for the building. The work was carried 
out under the general direction of R. A. Cook, chief 
engineer of the Chicago & Alton, and under the im- 
mediate supervision of the writer. 


Method of Stacking Ties Influences 
Rate of Seasoning 


By FRED F. FRANKLIN 
Treating Inspector 


seasoning yards throughout the country are 

piled by the standard one-by-nine method of 
stacking. However, the stacking is not done exactly the 
same in all cases, one source of deviation being the 
method of starting the stack on the sills. Those who 
have given any thought to stacking have no doubt 
wondered if such differences in the methods were of 
any consequence. In an effort to answer this ques- 
tion a series of tests was carried out on ties selected 
from stacks built according to two different methods. 
A year was required to run the tests in order to 
carry them through at various seasons and obtain 
average results and also because the writer did not 
at all times have access to the material covering the 
two methods as described herein. 

The pictures show two of the stacking methods 
most commonly used. Perhaps the difference in the 
two stacks as shown appears at first to be insig- 
nificant, but for the purpose of seasoning and the 
subsequent preservative penetration, there is a dif- 
ference that is undoubtedly worthy of consideration. 
The first view shows the first layer of ties in the 
stack resting directly on the creosoted sill ties. This 
1S a very common method and for convenience it 
will be referred to as Method 1. The second view 
shows that the first full layer of ties has been ele- 


Precesning vara all crossties in storage and 


vated by a height equal to the thickness of two ties. 
The first layer, in other words, has been cribbed up 
from 12 to 18 in., depending upon the grade of ties. 
This method is designated as Method 2. With the 
latter method there is slightly more chance of stack 
burning than in the first method, but the advantages 
or results obtained in the cribbed up method offset 
the possible damage by stack burning. In fact, the 
writer has found very few stack burned ties in stacks 
piled according to Method 2. 

It is almost obvious that better air circulation is 
obtained in the lower part of Method 2 stacks and 
accordingly the ties will dry in a shorter period. The 
opposite result can be expected of Method 1 and is 
especially true where the sill ties are likely to sink 
two or three inches, leaving the first layer practi- 
cally on the ground, and this may happen in almost 
any yard. Actual moisture tests run on ties 12 to 
15 months old found in stacks of both types, reveal 
a great difference in the rate of seasoning. Inasmuch 
as the primary purposes of stacking green ties care- 
fully are to reduce the moisture percent and thus 
make them more receptive for various preservatives, 
to reduce their weight and to make them less suscep- 
tible to fungous growths, we are interested in the 
method that most nearly gives the desired results. 

To determine if there was any positive difference 
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in the moisture content or penetration of preserva- 
tive in ties that had been piled according to the two 
methods of stacking, a series of tests was carried out 
for the purpose of ascertaining the actual moisture 
content and the penetration of preservative in a num- 
ber of ties taken from stacks of the two types. 





A Common Method of Stacking—Method 1 


The tests were made on specimens taken with a 
standard size increment borer at the rail bearing of 
main-line, red oak ties. The moisture tests were 
made from both sawn and hewn ties found in the 
bottom, middle and top layers of the stacks. No tests 
were made from ties found in either the front or 
back cribs of the stacks. The complete tests were 
carried out at a tie storage yard and treating plant 
in Indiana which should be fairly representative of 
the TA crosstie belt. In this particular yard the 
stacks contain five cribs, so the tests were made on 
ties from the second, third or fourth cribs. The 
moisture specimens were placed in bottles for trans- 





The Cribbed Up Stack; Method 2 


portation to an electric oven, where they were un- 
corked and placed in the oven and dried to a con- 
stant weight. 

Similar methods were pursued in taking the speci- 
mens for depth of penetration on ties subjected to a 
treatment with 6 lb. per cu. ft. of creosote-tar mix- 
ture (80 per cent distillate A.R.E.A. No. 1 and 20 
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per cent coal tar) by the Rueping process The bor- 
ings were all of a uniform depth of four inches and 
each boring was measured for total length as well 
as for depth of penetration. The per cent of pene- 
tration as shown on the graph is not the per cent of 
wood in the tie that is actually treated, but the 
relation of the depth of penetration to the four-inch 
length of the boring. 

As shown in the graph of moisture per cent curves, 
the ditference in moisture content of ties found in 
the two methods of stacking is not so striking. The 
relation, however, is very noticeable when it is re- 
vealed that the majority of moisture per cent tests 
of ties stacked according to Method 2 were taken 
during the past fall while the majority of tests of 
Method 1 ties were taken during the spring and sum- 
mer months. It will be remembered that the past 
fall was an exceedingly wet one, and that perhaps 
accounts for the fact that stacking Method 2 showed 
a higher per cent of moisture content in the top of 
the stack than Method 1. Normally ties in the top 
layers of the stack should have the same per cent of 
moisture. It is the ties in the bottom and middle 
of the two types of stacks that should vary—and there 
is reason to believe that they will show even a greater 
difference when the tests are made under more nearly 
similar weather conditions. Even if the percentage 
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of moisture content in these tests had been the same 
for the top layers of the stacks (both methods) the 
graphs would then show more clearly the difference 
in the results obtained by the different methods of 
stacking. 

The penetration per cent curve for stacking 
Method 2 does not run exactly to form when com- 
pared with the moisture per cent curve of stacking 
Method 2. In other words, one would expect the 
penetration of preservative in ties from the tops of 
the stacks piled according to Method 2 to be lower 
than the penetration in ties from the tops of stacks. 
piled according to Method 1 when the moisture per 
cent is reversed. This can perhaps be explained by 
the fact that the penetration per cent curve for 
Method 2 was determined after the rainy season in 
the past fall. Considering the varying conditions 
with which all the tests were made, the results have 
conformed even closer than was expected. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the tests tend 
to show that the cribbed up stack or stacking Method 
2 is better in securing: 

(1) Quicker and more thorough seasoning. 

(2) A 15 to 20 per cent deeper penetration of pre- 
servative. 

(3) A more uniform penetration in ties from vari- 
ous parts of the stack. 














On the Champlain Division Where Rail Is Laid in Winter 





Winter Work Solves Labor Problems 
on the Delaware ¢& Hudson 


Experience on This Road Clearly Demonstrates the Practicability 
and the Advantages of a 12-Month Maintenance Program 


nance of way department of the Delaware & 

Hudson, which has been proved sound by 
that road after several years of successful experi- 
mentation and actual accomplishments, is that of pro- 
graming maintenance work over the 12 months of the 
year as a step toward the establishment of uniform 
trained forces and the full utilization of those forces 
throughout the winter when not actually engaged in 
fighting snow storms. 

Until recent years maintenance of way work on the 
Delaware & Hudson was done on a strictly seasonal 
basis; the entire program was crowded into the 
spring, summer and fall months; forces were built up 
during the working seasons and reduced during the 
winter, except in emergencies; and the inevitable 
result was: over-crowded programs during the sum- 
mer, maximum interference with traffic during the 
work, heavy labor turnover with the continual influx 
of inexperienced labor, and, of no less importance, 
the accomplishment of inferior work by this class of 
labor and the general lowering of the morale of the 
regular forces which could not expect steady employ- 
ment or the most satisfactory working conditions 
under these circumstances. 

Adding to the disadvantages of this practice as 
carried out on the D. & H., was the fact that in 
spite of the lack of winter work it was always neces- 
sary to keep a large number of men on the payroll 
to meet snow emergencies, serious difficulty having 
been experienced in many instances in obtaining addi- 


QO: of the outstanding policies of the mainte- 
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tional forces when and where needed on short notice. 
Without a definite program of winter work, these 
forces accomplished little other than the handling of 
snow during severe weather, remaining practically 
idle the remainder of the time as far as constructive 
work was concerned. 


Problem of Productive Work in Winter 


The solution of the D. & H.’s problem lay, appar- 
ently, in a redistribution of its maintenance program 
to provide for winter work, and uniform forces 
throughout the year. Recognizing this, and in spite 
of the favorable and unfavorable experiences of other 
roads and the severe winter conditions existing 
throughout its territory, the D. & H. began experi- 
menting with certain classes of maintenance work 
during the winter. These experiments showed con- 
clusively that in spite of the cold weather and severe 
storms often encountered on their lines, open periods 
occurred frequently enough and long enough in dura- 
tion to permit the effective accomplishment of con- 
siderable constructive work. As a result of these 
experiments a larger amount of work has been 
planned and carried out during the past few years, 
until the former practice of strictly seasonal employ- 
ment, with its disadvantages, has given way to a 
conservative yet highly effective policy of maintain- 
ing as uniform forces as possible through the han- 
dling of various classes of work during the otherwise 
slack winter months. 

As on many other roads which undertake mainte- 
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nance work during the winter, the main operations 
carried out by the track forces of the D. & H. include 
the laying of new and relay rail, the installing of tie 
plates and anti-creepers, the renewing of switches and 
frogs, and the regaging of track, no attempt being 
made to carry on any kind of work which involves 
disturbing the ballast or roadbed. Other work that 
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months of 1920, 1925 and 1926. As indicated in this 
chart, practically no major work was accomplished 
by the large forces employed during the winter of 
1920, except the installation of about 26,000 ties and 
the laying of 1,200 tons of relay rail in April, the 
forces being carried throughout the other winter 
months mainly to cope with winter storms which 
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Chart No. 1—Major Items of Track Work Done on the D. & H. During the Winters of 1920, 1925 and 1926 


it has been found practical to perform to a greater 
or less extent includes the repair of fences, other 
than digging in posts when the ground is frozen, the 
widening of embankments with cinders in connection 
with realinement work, the improving of drainage 
conditions, the burning and cleaning of the right-of- 
way in March and April, and such other work of 
minor importance as can be accomplished readily in 
the winter, and which if not done at this season, 
must be carried over and included in the crowded 
maintenance program of the summer months. While 
all of these classes of work have been undertaken 
successfully throughout the past few winters, the 


were particularly severe in March of that year. In 
1925 and 1926, on the other hand, with fewer man 
hours employed, as indicated in chart No. 3, but with 
more favorable weather conditions, the entire new 
rail programs were completed by the end of March 
of each year, in addition to considerable other impor- 
tant work. This other work accomplished in the 
first four months of 1925 consisted mainly of com- 
pleting the year’s program of laying 5,000 tons of 
relay rail, and the installing of 295,800 tie plates and 
73,000 anti-creepers, while that completed in the same 
months of 1926 consisted of the laying of 5,500 tons 
of relay rail and the installing of 319,400 tie plates 
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Chart No. 2—In Spite of This Being the Coldest Territory on the D. & H. the Champlain Division Completed Much 
Winter Work 


amount of each class completed has been gov- 
erned to a large extent by the character of the 
weather and the amount of time that the forces had 
to be employed in fighting snow to keep the tracks 
open. As programmed on the D. & H., however, one 
kind of work or another is at hand at all times to 
keep the forces effectively employed, and all the 
men clearly understand that results are expected. 
That actual results have been accomplished during 
the past two winters is clearly evidenced in chart 
No. 1, which shows the character and amount of the 
more important work completed during the first four 


and 55,000 anti-creepers, these amounts in each case 
representing a considerable percentage of the entire 
program for each year. The fluctuations noted with 
respect to the total amount of each class of work 
completed and thd amount accomplished in each 
month are to a large extent due to the character of 
the weather which was encountered. 

Similar to the chart already noted, is chart No. 2, 
which shows the amount of the more important track 
work accomplished on the Champlain division of the 
D. & H. during the winter months of the same years 
represented in chart No. 1. The results shown in 



























January, 1927 


this chart are of particular interest owing to the fact 
that this division is the coldest on the railroad, the 
temperature often dropping to as low as 30 to 40 deg. 
below zero, and the one which generally experiences 
the most severe snow storms. In spite of this it will 
be seen that, closely following the trend of the system 
work as a whole, all of its new rail was laid during 
the winters of 1925 and 1926 and that in addition, 
a large percentage of its other regular track work was 
carried out successfully. 


Programing and Advance Preparations Necessary to 
Winter Work 


In accomplishing these results on the D. & H., the 
first problem encountered was to overcome the prece- 
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joint bars, bolts, spikes and anti-creepers are grouped 
together along the track at frequent intervals to pre- 
vent their being covered over by snow and lost. 


Rail Laying Encounters Few Difficulties 


The actual rail laying operations are effected by 
the regular section and extra gang forces which are 
bunched into gangs ranging from about 25 to 100 
men, the rail being taken out and set in place by 
tongs or cranes as the case may be. If any consid- 
erable amount of snow is on the track, snow plows, 
snow sweepers and flangers are used to remove it in 
advance of the rail laying, and several men with 
brooms sweep off the ties near the rail where this 
is necessary. Following this, the rail joint bars, bolts 
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Chart No. 3—The System Man-Hour Curves for 1920, - and 1926 Show the Decided Tendency Toward Uniform 
orces 


dent of former years and to make it clear to every- 
one concerned that the new policy contemplated the 
accomplishment of constructive work for every man 
hour employed. Accordingly, programs were mapped 
out for each division and plans were made to meet 
them. The largest item of maintenance work under- 
taken during the winter, as has been noted, is the 
laying of new and relay rail on the main and branch 
line tracks, which, in spite of winter conditions, is 
carried out in much the same manner as in summer. 
In general this work is pushed through in January 


and spikes are distributed and rail laying begins. In 
most cases on double track, this is facilitated by ob- 
taining the unrestricted use of the track to be relaid, 
a condition which is made possible on the D. & H. in 
the winter with little interference to traffic owing 
to the lighter freight movement and the greatly re- 
duced number of passenger trains at this season of 
the year. 

When renewing the rail, tie plates and anti-creep- 
ers are installed where necessary, the work continu- 
ing to completion unless interrupted by a snow storm. 
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Chart No. 4—Winter Work Has Greatly Stabilized the Man Hours Employed on the Champlain Division 


as far as possible, for two reasons: (1) because the 
present distribution of maintenance of way accounts 
will not permit rail laying in advance of January 1, 
and (2) because January is a comparatively open 
month in the territory of the D. & H., as compared 
with February, when the most severe storms gen- 
erally occur. 

In preparing for winter rail laying operations, the 
tracks:to be relaid are raised slightly and surfaced 
early in the fall in order to facilitate rail laying con- 
ditions if snow should be on the ground, and the 
ballast is dug out around the anti-creepers so as to 
preclude the digging of frozen ballast in removing 
and applying anti-creepers when the rail is laid. With 
this work done, the new track material is distributed 
during the latter part of November and on through 
December as received, the rail being set up on the 
shoulder of the roadbed and the tie plates being 
placed between the ends of the ties, while the rail 


The only difficulties of importance which have been 
encountered in carrying out this work have been the 
snow, extremely cold weather, and in some instances, 
the existence of ice about the rail; serious conditions 
of this nature, however, have been the exception 
rather than the rule and the work has always pro- 
ceeded in an orderly manner with few interruptions. 


Increased Cost Is Offset by Advantages 


In accomplishing this work it is not the contention 
of the D. & H. that the actual work can be done 
more economically in winter, nor as economical, in 
some instances, as it might be done at other seasons 
of the year. On the other hand, actual experience 
has clearly demonstrated that certain results are ob- 
tained from carrying on winter maintenance work 
which far more than offset any slight increase in the 
cost of the work. Among these, and one of the 
more important, is that by doing the work in the 
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winter the D. & H. has found profitable employment 
for the relatively large forces which it is forced io 
maintain to meet snow emergencies. In addition, it 
has been found that work at this season causes the 
least interference to traffic and is the least interfered 
with by traffic. Furthermore, a good quality of 
work is obtained, and by getting this work out of 
the way and thus reducing the work necessary during 
the remaining part of the year, it is possible to carry 
on the summer work in a more orderly manner by 
the regular experienced forces, and with closer super- 
vision, which results in increased output per man 
hour and a higher standard of maintenance. 


Winter Work Stabilizes Maintenance Forces 


While all of the above results have been effected 
by the winter work policy of the D. & H., the prin- 
cipal result sought and accomplished has been the 
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pared with 1920. During the winter months of this 
year the actual man hours employed remained within 
a few thousand of 260,000, while the summer pro- 
gram required the peak employment of only 338,000 
in July. Summarizing these figures, it is noted that 
while there was a maximum fluctuation of 177,000 
man hours in 1920, between the winter and summer 
months, this figure was cut to 128,000 in 1925 and 
to 88,000 in 1926. 

While these figures indicate a decided straighten- 
ing out of the man hour curve in the maintenance 
department of the D. & H., it is important to note 
that the figures quoted and the curves in chart No. 
3 do not give the true relation of the number of men 
employed throughout the year and that a curve indi- 
cating the number of men employed would assume 
an even more uniform horizontal line. This is due 
to the fact that the D. & H. increases the working 























Winter Work Has Proved Successful in Spite of Occasional Heavy Falls of Snow 


marked stabilizing of the maintenance of way forces, 
with its attendant advantages. That this has come 
about as a result of carrying on winter work is 
clearly indicated in chart No. 3, where the man 
hours employed during 1920, before winter work was 
the policy, are compared with the man hours that 
were employed during 1925 and 1926. By referring 
to this chart it will be noted that in 1920 the man 
hours employed fluctuated widely, ranging from 300,- 
000 in January to 370,000 in March, then declining 
to 293,000 in April. Increasing gradually from April, 
with a heavy summer program on hand, the number 
of man hours employed again increased and finally 
reached a peak of 470,000 in August, only to slump off 
to 300,000 again in November. On the other hand, 
the same chart shows that in 1925 the man hours 
employed during the winter months decreased from 
290,000 in January to 258,000 in March, and then 
increased to a peak of only 335,000 man hours in 
May, from which time it declined to 207,000 man 
hours in November, the lowest number of man hours 
employed during any month in that year. During 
1926, the results accomplished in attempting to main- 
tain uniform forces are even more striking, as com- 


day of a part of the maintenance force from eight 
to ten hours during several months of the year when 
most feasible or when the work is most pressing, such 
increases showing up in a man hour curve when 
they would not alter a force curve. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the high spots in man hours in April, May and 
June of 1925 were due to working a part of the track 
forces for a ten-hour day in order to take advantage 
of an early spring for making tie renewals, and were 
not due to any appreciable increase in force. The 
dropping of the curve during July and August of 
1925 is the result of working practically the same 
forces for an eight-hour day, and the further drop 
of the curve through the remainder of the year was 
due to the fact that it was necessary to work on a 
part time basis during the coal strike which was in 
effect at that time. In 1926, owing to a late spring, 
it was not possible to get much of a start on tie 
renewals, so that the increase in man hours due to 
working the regular forces on a ten-hour basis did not 
occur until the latter part of June, July and a part of 
August. Other conditions which enter into the fluc- 
tuation of man hours are, of course, the employment 
of the regular forces on capital expenditure projects 
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and on work for outside parties. In practically all 
of these instances it is apparent, therefore, that while 
there still exists a considerable difference in the 
number of man hours employed during the winter 
and summer on the D. & H., this is not due to a 
large increase in the maintenance forces, but rather, 
in large measure, to carrying on other than strictly 
maintenance work, and the policy of working the 
regular forces an increased number of hours during 
certain seasons. 

These same reasons apply to chart No. 4, which, 
in spite of them, shows the unusual uniformity in the 
number of man hours employed on the Champlain 
division during 1925 and 1926, as compared with the 
widely fluctuating man hours employed on this same 
division in 1920. 

This stabilizing of the maintenance forces on the 
D. & H. has, of course, been due largely to its policy 
of completing certain track work during the winter, 
and while specific attention has been drawn to the 
work accomplished by the track forces, it is impor- 
tant to note that the winter work policy of the D. 
& H. extends to all maintenance forces, and that in 
some respects it is more successfully carried out in 
the bridge, building and water service departments 
than it has been possible to carry it out in the track 
department. 
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The Delaware & Hudson is definitely convinced 
of the advantages of holding its experienced forces, 
and while winter work accomplishes this to a large 
extent, it is only one of the expedients employed to 
make maintenance work attractive to the better class 
of men who seek steady employment and favorable 
working conditions. Other inducements offered the 
maintenance forces of the D. & H. include a system- 
atic program of training and promotion, with an equal 
opportunity for each man; a differential in the pay 
of the track forces, ranging throughout a period of 
from six months to five years; death and disability 
insurance according to their salaries, regular two- 
week vacations for foremen, and track awards for 
proficiency in carrying out their work. 

Having followed out these practices on the D. & 
H. for the past few years, labor troubles have disap- 
peared; labor turnover is a thing of the past; and 
of large importance, more and better work is being 
accomplished in fewer man hours and with a marked 
decrease in the number of personal injuries. 

With the management of the Delaware & Hudson, 
credit for the maintenance policies on that road, to- 
gether with the unusual results being obtained, is 
due to H. S. Clarke, engineer maintenance of way, 
to whom we are indebted for the information con- 
tained in this article. 


Railroads Report Results of Annual 
Track Inspections 


track inspection of the Eastern region of the 

Pennsylvania, reported in last month’s issue, we 
present below brief summaries of the results of track 
inspections and the award of prizes on 11 other rail- 
roads as carried out in the closing months of 1926. 


Gj eck inspection the results of the annual 


Supervisors and Foremen Rewarded on Pere 
Marquette 


William Meier, track supervisor on the Detroit di- 
vision of the Pere Marquette, received the highest 
grade and his sub-division also showed the greatest 
improvement over the previous year, as a result of 
annual track inspections for 1926. He, therefore, re- 
ceived a prize of $100 for the highest rating, while the 
improvement prize, which also amounts to $100, was 
awarded to F. D. Harrigan, supervisor on the Toledo 
division, whose subdivision (extending from Bay 
City, Mich., to Holly) was second in rank in both 
rating and improvement. In addition to the above, 
prizes of $25 were awarded to the foremen whose 
sections received the highest rating on each subdivi- 
sion as well as to the foremen whose sections showed 
the greatest improvement on each subdivision. 


Lehigh Valley Results 


On the Lehigh Valley the New York division, A. 
M. King, division engineer, and the Wyoming divi- 
sion, F, N. Loughman, division engineer, carried the 
highest standing, each having received a rating of 
99.38 per cent. The next highest standing was given 
the Seneca division, E. J. Cullen, division engineer, 
which received a rating of 99.33 per cent, while the 
third highest rating, 99.08 per cent, was given to the 
New Jersey and Lehigh division, J. F. Donovan, 


division engineer. The results by subdivisions gave 
H. F. Reilly, supervisor on the Wyoming division, 
the highest rating, or 99.67 per cent; J. A. Murphy, 
supervisor on the Seneca division, second with 99.62 
per cent; and P. J. McNulty, another supervisor on 
the Seneca division, third with 99.43 per cent. These 
ratings represent the sums of individual ratings de- 
termined independently for various items of track 
maintenance, the maximum percentages allotted to 
each classification being as follows: Surface, 35 per 
cent; line, 35 per cent; ties, joints and anti-creepers, 
ballast, drainage, and general appearance, each 6 per 
cent. 


D. & H. Awards 32 Cash Prizes 


Following the practice of the past few years, the 
Delaware & Hudson again awarded 32 cash prizes, 
aggregating a total sum of $2,000 to teach foremen, 
the winners having been selected after the annual 
track inspection in October. In order to create a 
wide-spread interest among the men, the prizes were 
awarded according to the three principal classes of 
sections, namely, main line, branch line and yard. In 
addition, special prizes were awarded to those sec- 
tions showing the greatest physical improvement 
during the year. 

In all the awards included 4 system prizes, 2 main 
line and 2 branch line; 16 division prizes, 8 main 
line and 8 branch line; 4 yard prizes, and 8 prizes for 
the sections showing the greatest improvement. The 
grand system main line prize for 1926 was won by 
L. Delasco, foreman of section No. 9 of the Susque- 
hanna division whose track was given a rating of 
97.2, while the second system main line prize was 
won by C. Woodbury, foreman of section No. 7 of 
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the Saratoga division, whose track received a rating 
of 94.0. The first and second system prizes for the 
best branch line sections were won respectively by 
F. Alphonse, foreman of section No. 12 of the Cham- 
plain division, with a track rating of 84.2, and fore- 
man A. Ross, of section No. 6 of the Saratoga divi- 
sion, with a track rating of 82.6. The first and sec- 
ond system prizes amount to $50 and $25 respectively, 
which is awarded to the winning foremen in addition 
to the first and second division prizes which amount 
to $100 and $50 respectively. The two yard section 
prizes are also $100 for the first prize and $50 for the 
second, while those for the sections showing the 
greatest improvement are $50 and $25. 


Southern Again Awards Motor Cars and Cash 


As a result of the Southern’s annual inspection, 
159 foremen in the track and bridge and building de- 
partments were awarded prizes, the Northern dis- 
trict receiving the highest rating, 79.1 as compared 
with 78.9 for the Middle district and 78.3 for the 
Eastern district. By divisions, the highest rating for 
roadway maintenance was awarded to the Danville 
division (main line), Northern district, 80.9 points, 
and the second highest to the Coster division, Mid- 
dle district, with 80.7 points. The highest ratings 
for bridge and building maintenance were awarded 
to the Danville division (main line), Northern dis- 
trict, the Charlotte N. E. and Charlotte S. E. divi- 
sions, and the Coster division, Middle district, all of 
which received the rating of 81.5 points. 

In arriving at the grades given roadway, mainte- 
nance, cross ties and switch ties were rated 2-25 
points, line and surface 0-25 points, ditching and 
roadbed, rail joints and turnouts 0-20 points, stand- 
ards 0-20 points, and station grounds and right-of- 
way 0-10 points. Grading of the work of the bridge 
and building forces was similarly classified. 

As in previous years, motor cars were awarded for 
first prizes, $20 gold pieces for second prizes and $10 
gold pieces for third prizes. If the first prize winner 
already had a motor car he received $20 in gold and 
the car went to the second prize winner, unless he 
too had a car in which case it went to the third prize 
winner, and the second prize winner received $10 in 
gold. On this basis, the Southern awarded 28 motor 
cars in 1926, 66 $20 gold pieces and 65 $10 gold 
pieces. 


New York Central (Buffalo & East) Follows 
Special System 


In making the track awards on the New York Cen- 
tral, (Buffalo & East), this road follows a plan of 
dividing its track sections into classifications and 
groups, each group within each classification con- 
taining only sections similar in character. The 
awards made in connection with this system are in 
the form of premiums added to the regular monthly 
compensation of the winners. Thus, the foremen 
who receive the highest marks in their respective 
groups are awarded a premium of $5 a month. Ina 
similar manner the foreman receiving the highest 
mark in each classification is awarded an additional 
premium of from $2 to $3 a month. Supplementing 
these awards, $10 gold pieces are given to the fore- 
men who have received the highest marks in their 
respective groups for four consecutive years. The 
foremen who received the classification premiums 
are as follows: 

Classification 1, John Andros, sub-division 3, Eastern 
division. 
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Classification 2, A. W. Allen, sub-division 24, Pennsylva- 
nia division. 

Classification 3, J. Nelson, sub-division 26, Pennsylvania 
division. 

Classification 4, J. Shubell, sub-division 13-A, Buffalo 
division. 

_ Classification 5, J. Crzybeck, sub-division 13, Buffalo divi- 
sion, 

The sub-division receiving the highest rating of 
the year was 13-B of the Buffalo division, of which 
J. P. Sexton is supervisor, with a rating of 85.0. The 
second and third highest sub-division ratings were 
given respectively to sub-division No. 10 of the Syra- 
cuse division, W. N. Skelton, supervisor, 84.8, and 
sub-division No. 13 of the Buffalo division, T. J. 
Sexton, supervisor, 84.6. The highest division rating 
was to the Buffalo division with a grade of 848, 
while the second highest division rating was given to 
the Eastern division with a grade of 83.3. 


Norfolk & Western Awards 80 Prizes 


Over 80 prizes were again awarded on the Norfolk 
& Western as a result of its annual track inspection. 
These prizes were, first, $40; second, $30; third, $20; 
and fourth, $10 and were awarded on each super- 
visor’s subdivision for general excellence of road- 
way and track maintenance. Several additional 
prizes were also awarded to meet special conditions 
on branch lines and in terminals. Specifically, the 
various ratings given were based on line and surface; 
switches, frogs and road crossings; ditches and road- 
bed; right-of-way ; station grounds; and fences; each 
class of work being adjudged separately and a total 
rating of 10 being considered as perfect. 


Prize Winners on the Pennsylvania, 


Track inspections on the Central region of the 
Pennsylvania resulted in the award of the first prizes 
of $800 and $400, respectively, to C. F. Miller, su- 
pervisor, and C. P. Willis, assistant supervisor, on 
the Pittsburgh division, at Gallitzin, Pa., their sub- 
division having been adjudged the best maintained 
in the entire Central region during the year. The 
two next highest prizes of $600 each, awarded to 
supervisors having the best maintained tracks on a 
main line superintendent’s division, were won by 
D. E. Callahan, supervisor on the Eastern division 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. C. Dayton, supervisor on 
the Panhandle division at Newcomerstown, Ohio. 

Additional prizes of $100 each were awarded to 
the following branch line supervisors. 

J. L. Conover, Buffalo division, Olean, N. Y. 

P. X. Geary, Allegheny division, DuBois, Pa. 

W. G. Kemmerer, Renovo division, Emporium, Pa. 

F. H. Rothe, Pittsburgh division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. M. Frymire, Conemaugh division, Freeport, Pa. 

W. R. Parvin, Monongahela division, Youngwood, Pa. 
(now supervisor at Jersey City, N. J. 

James Foley, Wheeling division, Wheeling, W. Va. 

G. H. Schlotterer, Cleveland & Pittsburgh division, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

J. J. Westlake, Erie & Ashtabula division, Mahoningtown, 


a. 

M. J. Bray, Akron division, Orrville, Ohio. 

Mike E. Boyle, supervisor on Subdivision 3 of the 
St. Louis division of the Pennsylvania, Western 
region, Greenville, Ill., was the winner of the $800 
prize awarded after the annual track inspection for 
the subdivision having the best line and surface 
in the region, this being the sixth time that he has 
headed the list of prize winners. Delphi Lewis, 
supervisor on Subdivision 4 of the Columbus divi- 
sion, Richmond, Ind., won the improvement prize 
of $700 for having made the greatest improvement 
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in track during the year in the entire Western region. 

In addition to the above, division prizes for the 
subdivisions having the best line and surface on a 
division were awarded to E. B. Kirchner, supervisor, 
Subdivision 3 of the Fort Wayne division, Van Wert, 
Ohio; Thomas Binkley, Jr., supervisor, Subdivision 
1 of the Cincinnati division, Xenia, Ohio; and 
Charles McCarthy, supervisor, Subdivision A of the 
Logansport division, Union City, Ind. 


Hocking Valley Uses Erie Test Car 


After abandoning the annual track inspection dur- 
ing 1925 on account of a heavy second tracking pro- 
gram, the Hocking Valley resumed track inspections 
in 1926 and awarded prizes as in previous years. A 
new feature in the latest inspection was the use of 
the Erie’s test car for recording, low joints, cross 
level and gage. 

This inspection formed the basis for the award of 
prizes of $100, $75 and $50 to supervisors whose dis- 
tricts received the first, second and third highest 
grades on the railroad. Similarly the section fore- 
men whose sections were given the first, second and 
third highest grades on each supervisor’s district re- 
ceived prizes of $50, $25 and $10, respectively. The 
prize winning supervisors are F. A. Sparks, District 
No. 2, with headquarters in Marion, Ohio, $100; F. 
A. Matthews, District No. 3, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, $75; and E. C. Snouffer, District 
No. 1, with headquarters at Fostoria, Ohio, $50. 


Special Instrument Assists in Making Awards on the 
Long Island 


Following the twentieth annual track inspection 
on the Long Island, a total of $1,150 in cash prizes 
was awarded to the supervisors and foremen having 
the best maintained divisions and sections during the 
past year. For the second consecutive year, R. L. 
Haring, supervisor of Division No. 2, with headquar- 
ters at Jamaica, L. I., won the “Klondike” prize of 
$200 for having had the best line and surface on his 
track throughout the year. The second prize of $100, 
awarded on the same basis, was won by W. M. 
Steers, supervisor of Division No. 5, with headquar- 
ters at Hicksville, L. I. A special prize of $100 for 
the division showing the greatest improvement in 
track conditions during the year, was won by F. J. 
Nehrhoff, supervisor of Division No. 4, whose head- 
quarters are at Patchogue, L. I. 

In addition to these prizes, five foremen received 
prizes of $100 each, and five others, $50 each. 

As in the past three years, the awards for 1926 
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were based upon the annual inspection and the bi- 
monthly inspections made by a special “Marking 
Committee.” A feature of the inspections made dur- 
ing 1926, however, has been the use of an instrument 
on the inspection train which shows the irregulari- 
ties in both the alignment and surface of the track. 


R. F. & P. Makes Cash Awards 


Following its customary practice, the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac again awarded two 
groups of prizes to its section foremen in 1926 as a 
result of its annual track inspection. One of these 
groups of prizes was awarded on the basis of the best 
track maintenance during the year, while the other 
group of prizes was awardd on the basis of the lowest 
cost per mile per point of the rating given each sec- 
tion. The first set of prizes, based on quality of 
maintenance, included awards to the following 
section foremen: 

First prize, $100, W. W. Lowry, Elmont, Va. 

Second prize, $80, R. B. Blank, Richmond, Va. 

Third prize, $60, E. D. Carneal, Rixey, Va. 

Fourth prize, $40, L. T. Surles, Fredericksburg, Va. 

The second set of prizes, based on the cost of 
maintenance, was awarded to the following section 
foremen. 

First prize, $100, L. T. Surles, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Second prize, $80, E. L. Pugh, Ashland, Va. 

Third prize, $60, A. B. Cox, Guinea, Va. 

Fourth prize, $40, B. J. Toombs, Milford, Va. 


Canadian Pacific, Eastern Lines, Awards 64 Prizes 


Track awards on the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific included a general manager’s prize, 4 general 
superintendents’ prizes, 14 division superintendents’ 
prizes and 45 roadmasters’ prizes. These prizes, 
which are respectively $100, $50, $25 and $10 each, 
were awarded to track foremen who maintained the 
best sections throughout the year, consideration be- 
ing given also to the amount of work accomplished 
and the economy with which it was effected. In each 
case the winner of one of the larger prizes was ex- 
cluded from consideration for the smaller prizes. The 
general manager’s prize for the year was awarded to 
A. Morin, Mont Rolland, Que., on the Laurentain 
division, Quebec district, while the four prizes award- 
ed by general superintendents were won by D. 
Thomas, Waweig, N. B., St. Andrews sub-division, 
Woodstock division, New Brunswick district; S. 
Godin, Low, Que., Maniwaki sub-division, Ottawa 
division; I. Munt, Darling, Ont., MacTier sub-divi- 
sion, Bruce division; and J. Chamberlain, Algoma, 
Ont., Thessalon sub-division, Sudbury division. 
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Boston ¢& Maine 
Increases the 
Clearances in 
Hoosac Tunnel 





Some of the Men Who Did the Work 


as UT OF the trenches by Thanksgiving.” This 

was the slogan of the Boston & Maine 

forces as under the most severe and hamp- 
ered conditions they drilled and blasted through the 
historic double-track Hoosac tunnel to give that 
structure increased clearances in order to accommo- 
date the enlarged modern equipment which for sev- 
eral years has been turned back at its portals. And 
significant enough, the date was met, for on Thanks- 
giving morning the last shift of forces emerged from 
the tunnel and the enlarged bore, sufficient to carry 
the largest registered cars of the country over two 
tracks simultaneously, was completed. 

This accomplishment is of interest for several rea- 
sons. Just 53 years previous, on November 27, 1873, 
the original tunnel builders brought the east and 
west headings together with an error of but 9/16 
in.; the present work had been completed in 106 con- 
secutive days; 7,600 cu. yd. of rock and earth had 
been removed from the face and bed of the tunnel, 
notwithstanding an average movement of from 40 to 
50 freight and passenger trains through the tunnel 
daily; and of no less significance, the entire work 
was completed without interference to traffic, and 
without injury to any member of the tunnel force. 

The tunnel is situated in northwestern Massa- 
chusetts on the Fitchburg-Berkshire division of the 
Boston & Maine, about 50 miles from Troy, N. Y., 
and 136 miles from Boston, and passes through the 
Hoosac mountain from which it derives its name. 
For its entire length it is straight and passes 
through solid rock, principally mica schist and 
quartz. Owing to this, practically 17,450 ft. is with- 
out lining, the remaining portion having been lined 
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Enlarges Dimensions of 
25,081-ft. Bore in Short 
Time, Without Accident 
or Traffic Interruption 


with a brick arch about 2 ft. in thickness in sections 
ranging from 10 ft. to 2,745 ft. in length, it having 
been put in, apparently, where soft rock was en- 
countered or where water conditions were the most 
severe. One of the main sections of this lining is at 
the extreme west end of the tunnel where for about 
1,000 ft. it takes the form of a complete invert. The 
gradients throughout the tunnel are 0.5 per cent 
ascending, and extend from each portal to the center 
ventilating shaft. These gradients permit drainage 
of the tunnel, which has always been a matter of 
importance since the discharge at the east portal has 
continued for years at approximately 100 gal. of 
water per minute, while that at the west portal has 
amounted to about 600 gal. per minute. In taking 
care of this water, the east end of the tunnel is 
equipped with a 12-in. tile pipe, extended for some 
distance with a 9-in. by 10-in. wood box, while the 
west end is fitted with a 2-ft. by 2-ft. stone box drain. 
In each case these drains are located in the center of 
the tunnel, with their tops only a few inches below 
the bottom of the track ties. 

The tracks throughout the tunnel were originally 
laid 11 ft. 6 in. center to center and as far as pos- 
sible an effort has been made to maintain this dis- 
tance. Owing to the insufficient clearances within 
the tunnel, however, it has been necessary to line 
the tracks closer together at some places, which has 
resulted in irregular alinement. 

For the last 15 years operation through the tunnel 
has been electrified, six large electric locomotives 
being used to haul trains and their road locomotives 
through the tunnel so as to preclude the accumula- 
tion of smoke and gases which had previously ex- 
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isted, dirtying equipment and causing discomfort to 
passengers. Power for the electric operation is car- 
ried in two 11,000-volt a. c. overhead trolley wires 
which have been suspended from the crown of the 
tunnel since 1911, decreasing the clearances. 


Insufficient Clearances Necessitate Detouring Larger 
Cars 


As a result of the insufficient clearances within 
the tunnel, the Boston & Maine has been put to 
large expense and inconvenience during recent years. 
It has been necessary to break up trains and detour 
all of the larger cars around the tunnel, over the Rut- 
land, a distance of approximately 35 miles. 

After about six months of surveying, calculating 
existing clearances, and other preliminary work, the 
actual work of enlarging the tunnel was begun, it 
having been decided in the new project to provide a 
minimum vertical clearance of 16 ft. 3 in. between 
the top of the rails and the trolley wires, with the 
tracks at a uniform distance of 11 ft. 6 in. center to 
center. With the side clearances sufficient, except at 
a very few places, it was found that the work to be 
done within the tunnel grouped itself into about four 
main classes, the heaviest ‘part being required at the 
west end. Here it was necessary to increase the 
existing vertical clearance from a few inches to a 
maximum of 19 in. over a distance of about 3,900 ft. 
The other work included the trimming of about 1,000 
ft. of rock through 16,300 ft. of the unlined portions 
of the tunnel, and the lowering of the track slightly 
throughout about 4,600 ft. of the brick lined sections. 
This lighter work was necessary in each case in 
order to provide a height within the tunnel sufficient 
to clear the eaves of the larger cars, with the tracks 
11 ft. 6 in. center to center. About 1,000 ft. of the 
tunnel required no work other than relining the 
tracks to the new track centers established. 
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From the existing conditions it was evident that 
the main enlargement work was one of lowering the 
floor of the tunnel rather than cutting out overhead, 
particularly in view of the trolley construction and 
the fact that the heavy work necessary at the west 
end was in the brick lined portion where the condi- 
tions made it impractical to disturb the lining. 

As the Fitchburg-Berkshire division of the Boston 
& Maine, carries about 45 per cent of the Boston & 
Maine’s traffic, which could not be interfered with, 
it was necessary to keep one track within the tunnel 
open at all times and to confine all enlargement work 
to the side not in service. Following this plan, work 
on the tunnel was begun on August 11, 1926, when 
the forces were given uninterrupted use of the west- 
bound track. The first work was started about 600 
ft. west of the west portal where it was necessary to 
begin lowering the tracks. This work on the 
approach to the tunnel consisted principally of strip- 
ping the roadbed and cutting down to the new 
grade, after which the track was put back into place 
and resurfaced. 

Within the tunnel the operations were not as sim- 
ple or as easily executed. Here, restricted by the 
small side and overhead clearances, and hampered 
by the overhead trolley and the heavy traffic on the 
eastbound track, each operation had to be carefully 
timed and executed with all of the forces on the alert 
to meet any emergency and to keep out of danger. 
Adding to the difficulties encountered and the haz- 
ards of the work, the tunnel was cold, dark and 
damp, and in spite of the use of high power electric 
lamps about the work, it was often difficult to see 
more than 30 ft. in either direction owing to the 
foggy conditions which frequently existed. Likewise, 
it was difficult to hear the approach of trains, par- 
ticularly when drilling was under way, which made 
it all the more essential to exercise care in each 
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operation. In order to permit the timing of work 
with respect to the movement of trains, and in order 
to insure the safety of the men under these condi- 
tions, advance reports of train movements were fur- 
nished regularly by telephone to the tunnel gangs, 
and flagmen were stationed each side of the work to 
announce the immediate approach of trains, which 
was done with mouth whistles. 


Special Forces and Equipment Used on the Work 


Anticipating these conditions, and yet desiring to 
complete the work before winter set in, the most 
experienced forces on the Boston & Maine were 
assigned to the work. To a considerable extent these 
forces included the mining gang regularly employed 
in the tunnel, the section forces accustomed to tun- 
nel work, and engineers and electricians familiar with 
the conditions to be met. The total number of men 
employed ranged from 125 to 150, which was as 
many men as could be utilized effectively within 
the tunnel, based on three 8-hour shifts on the major 
excavating project. 

The equipment used in the major floor-lowering 
work within the tunnel consisted mainly of an air- 
operated shovel equipped with a special short boom 
and a clam-shell bucket, and jack hammers and pav- 
ing breakers for drilling blast holes and for trimming 
operations. Air for the operation of this equipment 
was generated in a temporary compressor plant set 
up at the west portal, and was conveyed to the vari- 
ous units in a steel pipe line fitted with working 
extensions of rubber hose. The removal of the mate- 
rial from the tunnel was accomplished by the use of 
small flat cars, similar to section push cars, which 
were hauled to and from the cutting operations on 
a narrow gage track by a special type of gasoline- 


operated chain-drive motor car fitted with a drawbar. 

The overhead and side wall trimming necessary 
at various places throughout about 16,300 ft. of the 
tunnel, was accomplished with the paving breakers 
and jack hammers which were operated from port- 


able stagings moved on the track rails. The air 
supply for this equipment was furnished by one of 
the company’s portable tie-tamping compressor out- 
fits which could be kept within range of the work 
at all times. 


Lowering Track to Increase Overhead Clearance 


In the actual cutting down of the tunnel floor, the 
shovel was backed into the tunnel, completing the 
work as it moved inward. First, the track was re- 
moved for about a rail length at a time, the rail 
being thrown to the side to be relaid later, while 
the ties were loaded on the narrow gage cars and re- 
moved from the tunnel as they were to be replaced 
with new creosoted pine ties. The old gravel ballast 
and bed of the track were then picked up by the 
clam shell bucket and placed on the two-yard scale 
boxes which were used on the flat cars to hold the 
material and afford a means of handling it outside 
the tunnel. When the surface of the tunnel floor 
had been stripped, holes were drilled in the rock for 
blasting, care being taken to so place and incline the 
holes as to produce a minimum of scatter. When 
danger of flying rock was anticipated, heavy rope 
mattresses were used to prevent damaging the caten- 
ary construction or fouling the opposite track. Fol- 
lowing each blast, the rock was picked up by the 
shovel and placed in the scale boxes on the cars for 
removal. In order to permit spotting of the cars 
within reach of the shovel, the narrow gage track 
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was extended over the new ties of the main track 
as it was rebuilt, by gangs who followed up the rock 
cutting operation as closely as practical. Near the 
inner end of the narrow gage track, a portable turn- 
out and stub track made it possible to spot four or 
five cars for loading while the motor car hauled a 
similar number of loads from the tunnel for disposal. 
As the work progressed, the narrow gage track was 
extended and the turnout moved forward to a new 
location within loading distance of the shovel. 


Concrete Pipe Replaces Old Drain at West End 


Another important part of the work within the 
tunnel at the west end was the removal of the stone 
box drain which carried the entire drainage of the 
west half of the tunnel. This work was necessary 
in connection with the enlargement of the tunnel 


A Cableway Was Used to Dispose of Waste Material 


due to the fact that the top of the original drain 
was above the new grade line for the bottom of the 
ties. The old drain was therefore removed and re- 
placed by a 15-in. reinforced concrete pipe, the work 
involving some difficulties owing to the large amount 
of the water which had to be taken care of and the 
necessity of lowering the bottom of the old culvert 
a maximum of 12 in., for a considerable part of its 
replaced length, in solid rock, in order to lay the new 
pipe to the revised grade. 

In doing the work it was necessary to remove the 
top slabs and side walls of the old drain, and this 
was accomplished by the shovel after the masonry 
was shattered with jack hammers and paving break- 
ers. With this masonry removed and the bottom 
lowered, the sections of concrete pipe were set in 
place with the joints slightly open to permit the 
inflow of water. Following the installation of the 
new drain, backfill was made with the trap rock 
which was used as new ballast under the ties, replac- 
ing the gravel which had been removed. 

While this work was going on, the trimming gang 
was operating throughout the tunnel, breaking off 
projecting rock which interfered with the clearances 
sought. In some places this involved only slight 
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cutting while at other places a considerable amount 
of rock had to be broken away in order that proper 
clearance would be secured after the tracks were 
lined to the new centers. On October 10, the work 
on the westbound track was completed and, with 
traffic shifted over, similar operations were carried 
out on the eastbound track, working in three shifts 
on the major floor-excavating job until the work was 
completed on the morning of November 25. In all, 
a total of about 3,300 yd. of rock and 4,300 yd. of 
old ballast and dirt had been removed. 


Cableway Handles Material to Spoil Banks 


As it was not possible to use the material taken 
from the tunnel in strengthening or widening em- 
bankments without interfering with traffic, a rather 
unusual method on railroad work for disposal was 
adopted. This involved a cableway which was used 
to carry the spoil to waste banks on the hillside 
back of the west portal. In disposing of the exca- 
vated material in this manner and at the same time 
to prevent dumping directly over the tunnel, and 
thereby increasing the load upon it, as well as to 
avoid possible contact with live wires, the cableway 
was first run out at about 45 deg. to the south of 
the line of the tunnel while handling the spoil re- 
moved from the westbound side, and then shifted 
to a position about 45 deg. to the north of the tun- 
nel for handling that removed from the eastbound 
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side. Extending over the portal in each case, the 
cable carriage was run down directly over the nar- 
row gage cars and the sling lowered and connected 
to one of the scale boxes, which was then hoisted 
and carried back over the spoil bank and dumped. 
The power for the operation of the cableway was 
furnished by a 30-hp. steam hoisting engine installed 
on the hillside back of the portal. This equipment 
was operated by a hoisting engineer who governed 
the movement of the carriage in accordance with bell 
signals which were received over a circuit originat- 
ing at the west portal. 

The enlarging of the Hoosac tunnel is one of the 
major projects being undertaken by the Boston & 
Maine in the rebuilding of its 187 mile line between 
Mechanicville, N. Y., and Boston to permit the unre- 
stricted handling of the largest and heaviest loads 
over the line with its Santa Fe type locomotives. 

The work within the Hoosac tunnel was handled 
entirely by Boston & Maine forces under the general 
supervision of W. J. Backes, engineer maintenance of 
way, who was represented in the field by J. P. Canty, 
division engineer; W. L. Shanks, track supervisor; 
E. B. Tourtellote, assistant supervisor bridges and 
buildings, and G. A. Haskins, assistant engineer, re- 
porting to Mr. Canty, who had direct charge of the 
forces and the execution of the project. Plans and 
estimates were prepared under the supervision of 
F. C. Shepherd, chief construction engineer. 


Railway Activities in 1926 
set New Records 


in 1926 exceeded 1,000 miles for the first time 

since 1916, while the lines under construction 
and those projected give promise that the total for 1927 
will exceed that of last year. The construction of sec- 
ond track showed a recession from the previous year 
but such budgets as are available at this early date indi- 
cate renewed activity in this form of construction that 
will probably approach the total for 1925 when 682 
miles were built, the amount for any single year since 
1913. This data and others which are given below are 
taken from a review of railway construction during 
1926 and a forecast for 1927 published in the Annual 
Statistical Issue of the Railway Age for January 1. 


N® LINES constructed in the United States 


Railroad Construction 


Railroad construction during 1926 totaled 1,005 
miles of first track, exceeding the total for 1925 by 
361 miles, or 55 per cent. For the first time in recent 
years much of the new line mileage consisted of 
relatively long lines, such as the 145 miles built by 
the Southern Pacific in Arizona and the 93-mile line 
of the Oregon Short Line in Idaho and Nevada, 
which were built primarily to provide new routes for 
the economical handling of traffic. Other lines, such 
as the 242 miles built by five different companies in 
Texas, were designed principally for the purpose of 
opening up undeveloped territory. Regardless of the 
reasons prompting the contruction of these lines the 
railroads have shown their faith in the future by also 
making heavy expenditures for other improvements 
in their endeavor to continue the efficiency they dis- 
played in handling the unprecedented traffic of 1926 
with almost no congestions and with an almost com- 


plete avoidance of car shortages. The capital expen- 
ditures for improvements by the Class I roads for 
1926 totaled $875,000,000, according to figures com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Railway Economics, an in- 
crease of more than $125,000,000 over similar expen- 
ditures for 1925, and approximately the same as for 
1924. The capital expenditures for roadway and 
structures amount to $495,000,000, an increase of 
almost $85,000,000 compared with 1925. 

Canada showed a decrease in new line construction 
with 335 miles as compared with 414 miles in 1925. 
Mexico also showed a decrease in construction, report- 
ing a total of only 27.5 miles, against a total of 132 
miles in 1925, the practical completion of the west coast 
extension of the Southern Pacific of Mexico accounting 
for a large part of the decrease. 

Contrasted with the large construction of new lines, 
the second track constructed in 1926 showed a marked 
decrease from that built in 1925, the total for 1926 
amounting to 473 miles against 682 for the previous 
year. Almost half of the mileage of second track built 
in 1926 was in Florida, the Florida East Coast building 
113 miles to complete its double tracking between Jack- 
sonville and Miami and the Atlantic Coast Line building 
75 miles in congested territories, the longest stretch 
being 56 miles between Chatmar and Dade City, while 
the Seaboard Air Line built several stretches aggregat- 
ing 34 miles. The Union Pacific completed the double 
tracking of its main line between Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and Ogden, Utah, by building 26 miles between Glen 
Echo, Utah, and Gateway. Aside from these proj- 
ects the mileage of new second track was made up of 
relatively short stretches, as in Ohio, where 101 miles 
were built by six different roads. The several major 
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projects completed in 1925 undoubtedly supplied the 
more imperative needs for the time being while a more 
intensive use of facilities, made possible by heavier and 
faster power, the increasing use of locomotive boosters, 
the installation of signals, interlocking and the remote 
control of outlying switches served to postpone the con- 
struction of some second track which otherwise would 
have been necessary. 


Grade Reduction 


Large sums were expended during the year for grade 
reduction or for the construction of new lines to fur- 
nish easier grades for existing and prospective traffic. 
The new lines of the Southern Pacific in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon were built largely to provide easier 
grades and work progressed throughout the year on the 
Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, Ky., line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral which will have materially lighter grades than the 
old main line which it will supplement. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio started work late in the year on a double-track, 
low-grade line 63 miles long between Gregg, Ohio, and 
Valley Crossing to handle its heavy coal traffic. An 
outstanding grade reduction project was begun during 
the year by the Great Northern, which is boring a tun- 
nel 7.75 miles long through the Cascade mountains in 
Washington, which will save 7.67 miles in distance and 
eliminate a large amount of 2.2 per cent grade, substi- 
tuting in its place the tunnel grade of 1.53 per cent. 
Work progressed in a satisfactory manner during the 
year on the Moffat tunnel in Colorado which will 
afford the Denver & Salt Lake an easier crossing of 
the Continental divide and it is expected that the 
tunnel will be completed in 1927. 


Yards and Terminals 


New yards and engine terminals were responsible for 
larger expenditures during 1926. The Markham yard of 
the Illinois Central near Chicago, built at a total cost 
of $12,000,000, was completed and placed in service 
early in the year. The Florida East Coast made exten- 
sive outlays for freight and engine terminals at Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine and Miami, as well as at inter- 
mediate points. The Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Reading, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Norfolk & Western 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio are among the other roads 
which expended large sums for work of this character. 

While large amounts were spent on passenger stations 
in the aggregate the only large project of this nature to 
be completed during the year was the station of the 
Boston & Albany at Springfield, Mass., costing $4,000,- 
000. The New York Central began work on terminal 
improvements at Buffalo, N. Y., which include the erec- 
tion of a new passenger station and which will require 
a total outlay of $14,000,000. 

Track elevation and grade separation continue to 
require large expenditures, not only in the large cities 
but in the smaller cities and in the country as well. 
Work of this character was begun during the year by 
the Indianapolis Union in Indianapolis, Ind., which calls 
for an ultimate outlay of $13,000,000, while the track 
elevation program of the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio in South Philadelphia will cost $25,000,- 
000 on completion. 


Abandoned Lines 


As might be expected in a year of industrial activity 
and heavy traffic the mileage of lines abandoned shows 
a decrease from 1925, the total for the United States 
being 457 miles compared with 606 miles in 1925. With 
the exception of the mileage of short branches aban- 
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doned in New England because of motor bus and motor 
truck competition the lines abandoned consisted for the 
most part of short lines and branches built to serve tim- 
ber and mineral resources which have become ex- 
hausted. For the first time in 10 years the mileage of 
new lines built exceeded the mileage abandoned by a 
substantial margin. Canada reported a slight increase 
of abandoned lines, the total of 72 miles in 1926 com- 
pared with 63 miles in 1925. 


Large Amount of Automatic Signals and Interlockers 
Installed 


To provide for a more intensive use of existing facili- 
ties block signals were installed on 4,994 miles of road 
in the United States and Canada, establishing a new 
record and showing a marked increase over the 2,938 
miles installed during 1925, which was the maximum 
for 10 years past. Although signal construction in 
Canada was rather limited from 1915 to 1924, several 
installations made in 1926 total over 100 miles. 

Interlocking construction for the year also established 
a new record by the installation of 1,910 levers at 134 
new plants while 736 levers were installed for replace- 
ments at various locations. These figures do not include 
194 levers and 89 switch machines for remote control. 
Other devices for speeding up the operation of trains 
and of permitting an increase of tonnage by eliminating 
stops, especially on grades, are found in spring switches 
which have been installed by nine roads at yard and 
passing track switches and at the end of double track, 
and in the increased use of remote control of outlying 
main track switches, 47 such layouts having been com- 
pleted in 1926. Savings as high as $5,000 a year have 
been reported for single installations of spring switches 
while a single remote switch control layout has effected 
savings amounting to $10,000 a year. During the year 
the Great Northern placed in operation a unique auto- 
matic interlocking at Minot, N. D., whereby the opera- 
tion of a switch at the end of double track is controlled 
by high speed approaching trains on the single track or 
on either of the double tracks, this installation dispens- 
ing with the services of three shifts of switch tenders 
daily. 

Car retarder installations were placed in service dur- 
ing the year at three yards on the Illinois Central, at 
two yards on the Indiana Harbor Belt and at one yard 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford. With the 
experience of nearly a year’s operation it is expected 
that several other roads will install car retarders in 
1927. 

Much progress was made during 1926 on the installa- 
tions of train control to meet the orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the result that at the 
end of the year all but five of the installations required 
by the commission’s first order were completed and 23 
roads of the 36 listed in the second order had their 
installations in service. 


Traffic Establishes Many New Records 


The freight traffic of the railways of the United 
States in 1926 was the greatest in the history of the 
railroads and in handling this traffic the following 
records may be cited: 

The greatest number of revenue cars loaded 
(53,260,000), an increase over 1925 of four per cent 
and over 1923, the next highest peak year, of nearly 
seven per cent. These figures represent for the first 
time a weekly average for a year of more than a 
million cars. 

The greatest number of revenue cars loaded in a 
single week, the loadings for the week of November 1, 
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reaching a total of 1,216,432, exceeding by 91,296 cars 
the best record in previous years, established for the 
week ending August 29, 1925. The highest previous 
monthly totals were also surpassed in 1926, 

The net ton miles, which include non-revenue freight, 
were 488,000,000,000, an increase of 7 per cent over 
the total for 1925, and of 6.6 per cent over the total 
for 1923. The greatest freight traffic for any one 
month was carried in October when the net ton miles 
amounted to 48,273,000,000, exceeding the previous 
record of 44,062,000,000 net ton miles in October, 1925. 

The average daily car movement was higher for 
every month of 1926 to October (figures for November 
and December are not yet available), than during the 
corresponding months of 1925, this movement reaching 
an average of 34.3 miles per ‘day in October and ex- 
ceeding by 2.1 miles the record established in October, 
1925. 

The number of miles per freight locomotive per day 
to October, 1926, averaged 61.3 miles as compared with 
an average of 58.2 miles for 1925. 

The average net tonnage per freight train also estab- 
lished a new record for the month of October, 1926, 
averaging 829 tons as compared with the previous 
record of 796 tons in August, 1925. 

New low marks were established during 1926 in fuel 
consumption for both freight and passenger locomo- 
tives. For the first 10 months an average of 134 Ib. of 
fuel was used to move 1,000 gross tons of freight as 
compared with 138 Ib. in 1925, and 148 lb. in 1924. 
The fuel consumed per passenger train car mile was 
15.6 lb. for the first 10 months, compared with 15.9 Ib. 
in 1925. 

The net operating income of the Class I roads of the 
United States was $1,250,000,000, an increase of 
$113,000,000 or 9.9 per cent over the net operating 
income for 1925, and representing a return of 5.21 per 
cent on the property investment, as compared with 
4.84 per cent in 1925, 4.33 per cent in 1924 and 4.48 
per cent in 1923. 


Equipment Orders Were at a Low Level 


Equipment orders remained at a comparatively low 
level during the year although there was a slight in- 
crease in the orders placed for locomotives, rail motor 
cars and highway motor vehicles as compared with 
1925. The number of locomotives ordered totaled 
1,301, an increase of 246 over the 1,055 ordered in 
1925, and the number of locomotives actually built for 
domestic use, including Canada, amounted to 1,585 as 
compared with 994 built during the previous year. The 
number of new passenger cars ordered during the 
year was 1,868 as compared with 2,191 in 1925, and 
the number of passenger cars actually built was 
2,184 as compared with 2,363 in the previous year. 
The purchase of freight cars also declined, ‘only 
67,029 having been ordered during the year, against 
92,816 ordered in 1925, and only 88,862 were actually 
delivered as compared with 105,935 delivered in 1925. 
In addition to this equipment the railroads also 
ordered 158 rail motor cars and trailers in 1926, as 
compared with 149 in 1925. The number of motor 
buses ordered in 1926 amounted to 151 while orders 
were placed for 82 other highway motor vehicles, 
these figures comparing with 125 and 37, respec- 
tively, in the previous year. 

Prices of railway supplies and equipment were 
generally steady throughout 1926 at slightly lower 
levels than in the previous year. Prices of track 
materials such as bolts, spikes and tie plates were 
slightly lower than in 1925 as was also the price of 
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structural steel plates, but the fluctuations in price 
from month to month were negligible. In the tie 
market increases were effective in numerous in- 
stances due to a variety of causes, prominent among 
which may be cited the absence of a competitive 
market, the rains of the previous winter in the south 
and the diminished production of hardwood ties in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin due to the inability to dis- 
pose of the waste economically. In the south the 
low price of cotton is expected to result in a larger 
production of ties which will tend at least to pre- 
vent higher prices. Several new plants for the treat- 
ment of ties were placed in operation during the year 
and as a result of the increasing use of treatment the 
number of ties purchased each year continues to 
decline while the proportion of the better grades of 
ties to the total continues to increase. 


What of 1927? 


Based upon studies of present and prospective 
traffic, statements of railway and industrial execu- 
tives and the budgets of 27 representative railroads, 
the outlook for 1927 is that expenditures for addi- 
tions and improvements to property will be about 
the same as they were for 1926. The new line con- 
struction should equal, if not exceed, the total for 
1926. Among the large projects are those of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco for the construction of 152 
miles to connect its Birmingham line with the Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola line which it re- 
cently acquired. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
through its subsidiary, the Colorado & Southern, has 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to construct 200 miles in western Texas and 
the Quanah, Acme & Pacific has also been granted 
permission to build a 27-mile line in that same ter- 
ritory. The Southern Pacific and the Missouri Pacific 
will continue the construction of new lines in Texas 
near the Rio Grande. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
contemplates the construction of lines aggregating 
79 miles in length, while the Reading, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western are among other roads which have made 
appropriations for new lines. The Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton will continue work on its Durban-Malinta 
line and the Illinois Central expects to complete its 
165-mile line from Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, Ky., 
during the present year. 

The budgets for the present year contain many 
projects for second track, among which may be cited 
45 miles to be built by the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
Southern Pacific has provided for the construction 
of 52 miles; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
for 16 miles, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
for 22 miles; while the Chicago & North Western 
contemplates the canstruction of 100 miles. Other 
roads which have provided for additional main tracks 
are the Pennsylvania, the Reading, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and the St. Louis-San Francisco. 

The indications are that even larger sums will be 
expended in 1927 for additions to and improvements 
of freight terminal yards than were spent in 1926. 
Among the roads which have appropriated from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 for this purpose are the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Southern Pacific, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
and the Chicago & North Western. Large expendi- 
tures will be made also for new passenger stations 
and freight stations. On the other hand less will 
probably be spent for shop buildings than in 1926. 

















What Our Readers Have to Say on 
Current Questions That Perplex Those 
Engaged in Maintaining Tracks, Struc- 
tures and Water Supply Facilities 





What's the Answer? 
















1. Should a separate kit of tools be furnished 
section gangs for use in repairing or installing frogs 
and switches; if so, what tools should be provided? 


2. What uses may be made of portable air com- 
pressors by bridge gangs, aside from riveting? 


3. Should released rail be classified for relaying 
before it has been loaded or should the classifying 
be done at some central point? 


4. What is the best method of removing water 
from scale pits or similar pits, where the cost of a 
drainage line would be prohibitive? 








QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN THE MARCH ISSUE 





5. Are manganese switch points safe and other- 
wise satisfactory for use in main tracks handling 
fast and heavy traffic? 


6. In unloading crushed stone or gravel for 
concrete what precautions, if any, should be taken 
to prevent the segregation of the larger particles? 


7. To what extent can the distribution of ties 
be done more economically by motor cars and trail- 
ers than by work train? 


8. What special precautions should be taken 
where water mains are laid under tracks carrying 
heavy traffic? 





















Fastening Tie Plates to the 
Ties Independent of the Rail 


What are the advantages, if any, of fastening tie 
plates to the ties by lag screws or spikes, independent 
of the spikes that hold the rail in place? 


Fastening the Tie Plates Independently Reduces 
Wear on the Ties 


By G. J. Ray 
Chief Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


It is my personal opinion that one of the most 
important reasons for tie cutting, where tie plates are 
used, has been often overlooked. I refer to the sawing 
or grinding of the plate into the wood, caused by the 
lateral pressure and the wave motion of the rail under 
traffic. Regardless of the size and form of the plate, 
it has been found that tie plates cut into the ties at 
a remarkable rate and much faster than one would 
expect from the concentrated unit load as compared 
with the resistance of the wood to pressure. At least 
some who have made a careful study of the subject 
are convinced, and with them I agree, that the greater 
portion of the so-called cutting is due to this sawing 
or grinding effect caused by the constant movement 
of the tie plate under the load. The looser the tie 


plate the worse is the cutting. The more room there 
is for sand and other foreign material to become lodged 
under the tie plate the more rapid is the wear. There- 
fore, if this wear can be eliminated the ties should 
give much longer service. 

It seems to me that an ideal construction to avoid 
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this wear may be illustrated by the English style of 
track, where the rail is supported on a cast chair 
rigidly bolted or screwed to the tie, these fastenings 
being entirely independent of the rail fastening. As 
a rule these chairs are applied to the ties at the treating 
plant after the ties are treated. They are forced into 
position under hydraulic pressure, so as to entirely 
eliminate any movement between the chair and the tie. 
For many reasons we cannot use the English style of 
construction and, so far as I know, the nearest we 
can come to this ideal condition is a properly designed 
plate of ample dimensions, firmly fastened to the ties 
by fastenings entirely independent of the fastenings 
which hold the rail in place. So long as we follow our 
present methods of track maintenance—renewing ties 
by spotting them in rather than out of face—we cannot 
economically bolt our tie plates rigidly to the ties as 
the English do with their chairs. The next best thing 
is to fasten these plates with screw spikes. Cut spikes 
answer the same purpose, but of course are less 
effective. 

In some cases the French have attempted to over- 
come the wear of the ties by shims placed between the 
tie plate and the tie. I have personally examined many 
ties so protected. There is no question but that the 
shim takes the wear and does materially reduce the 
destruction of the tie. Personally, I think that the 
English method is far superior and I prefer our present 
practice of providing larger tie plates and fastening 
them to the ties independently of the rail fastening. 

Where the tie plates are held firmly in place by 
fastenings independent of the fastening which holds 
the rail the former fastenings will not be disturbed 
by rail movement nor is it necessary to remove these 
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fastenings when the rail is changed. In some locations 
such as sharp curves on descending grades we find it 
necessary to turn new rail by the time it has been 
in the track a year. In fact the rail is changed many 
times during the life of the plates. It is a great 
advantage from a labor standpoint and also saves the 
ties to be able to change the rail without disturbing the 
fastening that holds the tie plate to the tie. 

What I have said relates primarily to the question 
of saving ties and labor, but the bolts, lag screws or 
spikes holding the plates to the tie independently of 
the rail fastening are also more effective in holding 
the rail to gage than additional fastenings placed at the 
base of the rail where they come in contact with the 
rail. 


Does Not Believe There Is Any Advantage 


By J. D. Kemey 
Supervisor, Chesapeake & Ohio, Russell, Ky. 


There is little or no actual advantage in fastening 
tie plates to the ties independently of the spikes that 
hold the rail in place. One of the principal advantages 
claimed for the separate fastening of the tie plate to the 
tie, thereby making it theoretically an integral part of 
the tie, is that this stops the mechanical wear on the 
tie caused by the plate sinking into it and breaking 
down the fiber due to the plate working and dirt and 
grit getting under it. When the plate sinks into the 
tie and causes the tearing of the tie fibers it is an 
evidence of faulty design of the tie plate, on account 
of lack of sufficient area on the tie to support the wheel 
loads properly or of poor maintenance of the track. 
Another advantage claimed is that it prevents the plate 
from rattling and, besides the noise, causes damage to 
the tie. When tie plates rattle it is due to faulty 
maintenance and one remedy is to “settle” the spikes, 
which sometimes is the cause of the rattling. 

The function of the tie plate is to prevent mechanical 
wear from breaking down the fibers of the tie and 
to preserve the tie strength. The slight advantage 
gained by fastening the plate separately to the tie would 
be overcome by the disadvantage of weakening the tie 
by spike killing. Also, when the tie plates are fastened 
separately to the tie and new rail of larger or 
different section is laid, a great deal of damage is 
done to the ties due to spike driving. The cost of taking 
up tie plates fastened independently and rearranging 
them for larger rail would also be a large expense not 
warranted by the results obtained. 

The hook shoulder tie plate which was designed and 
held to the tie separately had the advantage of not 
over spiking the tie, but it has a far greater disadvantage 
in that when wear occurs in the hook there is no way 
to take it up, whereas when wear occurs under spike 
heads the wear can be taken up by “settling” the spikes. 


The Practice Prevents Loosening of the Plates 


By H. A. Doucias 


Maintenance Engineer, Longview, Portland & Seattle, 
Longview, Wash. 


It is advantageous to fasten tie plates to the ties by 
lag screws or spikes independent of the spikes that hold 
rails in place. Rails which have been spiked over tie 
plates have a tendency to work loose or be pulled from 
their original setting on account of the undulatory or 
wave action of the rail, for the vertical pull is heavy 
on track spikes, owing to the inability of the ballast, 
as ordinarily used, to hold the tie in one place. While 
a great deal of the efficiency expected of the spike 
is dependent upon the class of tie used, it is assumed 
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that a good grade of ties are in track, for tie plates 
are inserted for one reason only—to preserve the life 
of the ties. 

Tests show that a 9/16 in. cut spike has a holding 
power of about 4,130 lb. when driven into a fir tie, 
while a lag screw of this diameter has a holding power 
of about 8,800 lb., or more than double. Lag screws 
offer greater resistance than cut spikes to vertical pull 
and also to lateral thrust, thereby reducing the liability 
of derailment. The lag screw, by holding the tie plate 
and the tie in contact, compels them to rest or move 
together, although experience has shown that it will 
work loose, necessitating tightening possibly a few 
months after being applied. Lag screws used in addi- 
tion to spikes that hold the rail will reduce maintenance 
cost, but due care should be taken when applying them 
to see that the head is supported as fully as possible 
by the plate. 

A common fault in applying lag screws is to bend 
them over toward the rail or plate by striking them 
with a maul, as is done by some careless employees 
with cut spikes, which practice destroys the result 
desired. Another common practice followed frequently 
in tracks of minor importance, is to drive a spike 
against and on the outside of the tie plate, with the 
head facing toward the end of the tie, and to place 
another spike under the head at right angles, or parallel 
with the rail. This is commonly called a “Missouri 
tie plate” but is expensive, using two spikes where one 
would suffice, and the desired result of holding the tie 
plates can be obtained by using lag screws properly 
applied. Lag screws with a tapered or gimlet body are 
not as efficient as those with a straight line body, or 
those with the same diameter throughout the length 
of the screw, and they should have a length under the 
head equal to that of the spikes used in track. 


Waterproofing Pedestrian Subways 


What is the best method of waterproofing pedestrian 
subways at passenger stations? 


Continuous Sheets of Zinc or Copper Embedded in 
the Concrete Are Effective 


By F. H. Cramer 


Assistant Bridge Engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago 


The greatest difficulties in waterproofing pedestrian 
subways occur at the construction and expansion joints 
and the best method of effecting protection is by the 
use of zinc or copper sheets embedded in the concrete. 
The sheets should be soldered or brazed to form a 
continuous barrier to the passage of water and should 
extend completely through all the concrete of the struc- 
ture, including the walls of the stairways, which should 
be provided with end walls. After the subway is com- 
pleted it should be covered with the usual membrane 
and mastic waterproofing as an additional protection. 
In applying the membrane it has been found advan- 
tageous to embed a continuous strip of 2 in. by 4 in. 
timber along the lower face of the footing to serve 
as a nailing strip and to place a plank on the outside 
of the membrane, spiking it through the latter to the 
2 in. by 4 in. stick to prevent the membrane from 
being lifted up by the pressure of the dirt due to 
settlement. 

The sheets should be bent in a V-shape at the joints 
to permit the maximum calculated difference in settle- 
ment and the choice between zinc and copper will 
depend on the probable amount and character of 
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settlement. If the foundation and loads are such that 
settlement will be fairly uniform, zinc will answer 
very well but otherwise copper will be found more 
satisfactory, since it is more flexible and less apt to 
tear apart under strain, although its cost is approxi- 
mately double that of zinc. 


A Satisfactory Method of Waterproofing 


By J. D. Keirey 
Supervisor, Chesapeake & Ohio, Russell, Ky. 


A very satisfactory method of waterproofing concrete 
pedestrian subways at passenger stations and under- 
ground crossings is as follows: The concrete which 
carries the roadbed and tracks should be given a coating 
of bituminous mastic or asphalt solution manufactured 
for this purpose, which should be applied hot. Two- 
ply waterproofing should then be laid over this, lapping 
all the joints and using a solution to insure a perfect 
bond between the strips. Over this should be poured 
a three-inch slab reinforced with triangle mesh, style 
No. 28, or its equivalent. After this sand should be 
applied as thickly as possible, which will act as a 
cushion, before the track ballast is applied. The side 
walls and wing walls should be covered with the solu- 
tion with roofing felt or burlap laid over the solution 
so as to secure an unbroken surface. 


Preferred Size of Stone Ballast 


The A. R. E. A. specifications for stone ballast 
provide for the acceptance of stone ranging from 34 in. 
to 2% in. in size. From the standpoint of track main- 
ienance towards which limit should the preponderance 
of the stone run? 


The Stone Should Contain Equal Proportions 
Ranging Between the Limits Specified 


By J. B. Martin 
General Inspector of Track, New York Central, Cleveland, Ohio 


Ballast stone should be uniformly graded; that is, 
each car should contain an equal proportion of each 
size permitted under the specifications and this should 
be made plain in the specifications so that the producer 
will not have an excuse for furnishing stone in which 
there will be an under proportion of any one size in 
any particular shipment. If a slight deviation is to be 
permitted, it should be toward the larger sizes. 

The principal advantage of stone ballast is the quick 
drainage it affords, due to the voids. In time these 
become filled with cinders and disintegrated particles 
of stone and the drainage is destroyed. If small size 
stone is used this will occur sooner and the life of the 
ballast will be shortened. The sizes should be as large 
as will permit efficient tamping. 

The A. R. E. A. minimum size of 34 in. is rather 
small and where these specifications are used it would 
be well to have the preponderance of the stone run 
toward the larger limit. 


The Larger Sizes Will Afford Better Drainage 


By RoADMASTER 


If no foreign matter such as cinders, dirt or other 
finely divided foreign materials were ever deposited on 
stone ballast and if the stone itself did not disintegrate 
to a certain extent into dust under the blows of the 
tamping pick, the smaller sizes would be preferable 
due to the greater ease in maintaining good surface 
with small lifts. The function of ballast is not only 
to support the track under the loads imposed by the 
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traffic, but also to drain away the water which falls 
upon the track in the form of rain. The importance 
of this feature and the results that follow the failure 
of ballast to drain properly may be seen in “churned” 
joints in ballast which has become so fouled with 
cinders and dirt that the water cannot find its way 
through it readily. 

The larger sizes of stone, because of the distribution 
and size of the voids between the individual pieces of 
stone, not only afford better drainage to start with but 
also permit drainage longer because a longer time is 
required to fill the voids with the clogging materials 
that may be deposited on the track. Stone ballast, or, 
for that matter, almost any ballast will become so foul 
in time as to require removal and replacement, either 
with new ballast or with the old material after it has 
been screened to remove the foreign material. At best 
this is an expensive process, and for this reason the 
ballast used should be of such size as to delay as long 
as possible the necessity of its removal or cleaning. 


Excelsior Filters for 
Water Treating Plants 


Has excelsior proved a satisfactory filtration medium 
for water treating plants? What precautions and 
limitations should govern its use? 


It Has Proved Satisfactory 


By WItL1AM M. Barr 
Chief Chemist, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


We are considered by some to be old fashioned in 
our views on the use of excelsior, but after following 
the experience of water softener operation on our lines 
over a period of 24 years, we are convinced that in 
general excelsior filters are the most satisfactory filtra- 
tion medium for railroad water treating plants. The 
excelsior filter is simple in construction, requires little 
attention and is the least expensive, both in cost of 
installation and maintenance. 

Railroad water treatment does not require the refine- 
ment in filtration that is called for in municipal supply. 
If the excelsior is carefully selected, having been made 
from one of the soft white woods, such as basswood, 
poplar or cotton wood, it makes an effective filtration 
medium. Care should be exercised in placing the ex- 
celsior, avoiding lumps, and the filter should be of 
ample thickness. 

If the water is properly treated so that it clarifies 
readily and the precipitate settles out freely, the ex- 
celsior filter will remove any material that may be 
carried to the top of the softener and will give a clear, 
satisfactory water. The filter should be sufficiently 
large so that the rate of flow through the filter is not 
excessive and the material should be renewed at proper 
intervals. We have some softeners that run a year 
between renewals while others have to be changed out 
as often as every six months. In all of our later 
plants, the machines are so designed that they will 
run at least eight months between renewals. 


Excelsior Is a Back Number 


By WATER ENGINEER 


Experience with the use of excelsior for clarifying 
water in treating plants leaves more to be said in 
opposition than in support of it. It was a common 
practice to use this material in early attempts at water 
treatment on the railroads in this country, a bed or 
mattress of excelsior usually being installed near the 
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top of the settling tank so that the water, in flowing 
upward, would pass through this material on its way 
to the discharging end of the system. The theory 
was that the excelsior would remove the particles of 
precipitates in the water that failed to settle out 
naturally before reaching this bed. 

There is no question but that these excelsior beds 
do catch quantities of material and they are in use 
in a number of treating plants at the present time, but 
the advocates of this practice are not as numerous 
as they once were. Excelsior filters have been removed 
from many treating plants which were equipped with 
them when built and in a number of other old plants 
excelsior filters are retained only to avoid controversies 
with operating officers and enginemen who foster the 
idea that such beds are essential parts of the system 
and who would rebel upon learning of their removal. 

The trouble with excelsior is that where the settling 
conditions are so poor in a treating plant as to advise 
or necessitate the use of some mechanical filtering 
device the excelsior loses its efficiency rapidly and soon 
chokes up. In such cases if the renewal of the excelsior 
is not made promptly (and all renewals cost money), 
the conditions are apt to become worse than if excel- 
sior was not used in the first place. The interesting 
discovery which has been made in connection with 
excelsior filters, is the frequency with which much 
material is found on the top of the filter; an observa- 
tion which demonstrates how imperfect a filtering 
medium excelsior is. A plausible explanation of the 
presence of this material on the top of the excelsior 
bed is that the excelsior in the cross section of the 
settling basin so constricts the cross sectional area that 
the velocity of flow is increased above the settling 
rate until the water passes through the excelsior and 
reaches the quieter zone above. While there probably 
are still places and plants where excelsior, under care- 
ful supervision, is a help in treating the water the 
better solution of an unsettled treated water condition 
is to improve the design of the treating plant or the 
process of chemical action so that such turbidity can be 
avoided. The point is not that excelsior is out of date 
but that it has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 


Camber for Pipe Culverts 


In installing new pipe culverts how should the 
camber be varied to compensate for the height of the 
fill and also for the bearing powers of different soil 
foundations? ’ 


The Camber Used Varies with Conditions 


By E. L. Crucar 
Engineer of Construction, Illinois Central, Chicago 


Some railroads follow the practice of installing long 
pipe culverts with camber to allow for settlement of 
the pipe due to the weight of the embankment. The 
amount of camber required depends entirely upon the 
nature and condition of the soil and also the height of 
the embankment. It is largely a matter of judgment 
on the part of the man installing the pipe and in some 
cases the pipe does not settle sufficiently to allow it 
to drain satisfactorily. It would seem that for ordinary 
installations of concrete or cast iron pipe, it is much 
better to dig a trench in the natural ground sufficiently 
deep to embed the pipe, allowing the bell end to be 
firmly embedded, thereby preventing any slipping of 
the pipe and consequent unjointing of the various 
sections, and insuring practically even settlement. 
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On side hill work where an embankment is to be 
made, it has been found to be good practice to install 
the pipe on the upstream half of the fill on about a 
level grade and the remainder on a minimum gradient 
which will allow the pipe to be embedded firmly in 
the natural soil. By this method, if there is any settle- 
ment the level portion will settle first and if none occurs, 
the pipe will still afford a clear waterway. 


The Camber Used Is a Matter of Judgment 


By Georce W. REAR 
Engineer of Bridges, Southern Pacific, San Francisco, Cal. 


While we have no specific rule in regard to the 
cambering of culverts, it is our practice to give them 
some camber in laying them, the amount of the camber 
depending on the height of the fill and the nature of the 
foundation. 

We generally try to lay pipe culverts with a con- 
siderable grade, especially if they are placed in em- 
bankments of any considerable height. Taking an 
embankment 15 ft. high as an illustration, we would 
not allow any camber if the foundation was on rock, 
but would allow some camber for other foundation 
materials with a maximum of about four inches if the 
material was ordinary soil. Camber for culverts of 
other depths would be in proportion. We do not 
recommend pipe culverts for very soft foundations. 


Inspection of Rail Ends 
When Removing Angle Bars 


To what extent should rail ends be inspected for 
incipient bolt hole or end breaks when the angle bars 
are removed for renewal or other purposes? 


Inspection of Rail Ends Should Be Made Whenever 
the Angle Bars Are Removed 


By H. R. CLarKe 


General Inspector Permanent Way, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Chicago 


The failure of a rail due to several inches of the 
ball breaking out at the end is one of the common 
types of failures. When a failure of this kind occurs, 
it is usually found that there has been an old crack, 
generally through the bolt holes, for some time. For 
this reason rail ends should be carefully inspected for 
such cracks whenever the angle bars are removed 
for any reason. 

A careful examination is particularly necessary when 
the worn angle bars are being replaced with new ones. 
Under traffic the rail and the original bars have become 
adjusted to a certain set of strains and stresses applied 
in certain directions. While this condition remains 
undisturbed, the rail will probably stand up under 
traffic for some time. The application of new bars 
results generally in a lifting or raising of the rail ends 
and creates stresses different from those that were in 
existence while the old bars were in use. 

The new bars, being full section, fill the fishing space 
of the rail in a way that the worn bars did not, making 
it possible in the tightening of the bolts to exert a 
pressure of a wedging nature under the ball of the 
rail that perhaps was not possible with the old worn 
bars. The result of this is a tendency to develop to 
the point of failure any weakness or incipient cracks 
that might be in the rail ends. 

A careful inspection usually enables a trackman to 
find any cracks and as it is easily made, it should not 
be neglected. If the rail ends under the angle bars 
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have become rusted and corroded, they should be 
cleaned off with a stiff broom or brush, a wire brush 
being used if necessary. This should be done to remove 
thoroughly the accumulation of rust so that any existing 
cracks may be seen, and also to permit a tight and 
proper fit of the new bars when applied. The rail 
ends should be oiled before the new bars are applied 
so as to keep the bars from rusting to the rail in 
such a way as to prevent expansion and contraction, the 
same as is done when new rail is being laid. It is, of 
course, necessary to clean the ends of rails thoroughly 
before the oil is applied. 


No Special Inspection Except for Rail to Be Relaid 


By L. H. Bonp 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, Illinois Central, Chicago 


It is our practice to classify relieved rail into four 
classes: That which is to be relaid in main tracks after 
the ends are sawed off; that which can be relaid in 
main tracks without sawing; rail for sidings and yard 
tracks; and scrap. 

When the ends are sawed, all chance of the rail 
having defective ends is eliminated, and in addition this 
method of reclamation provides new fishing, new drill- 
ing and square ends. To determine if the rail can 
be laid without sawing a thorough examination is made 
of the ends to discover any visible defects. The rail 
to be used for sidings and yard tracks does not require 
the same minute inspection as is given to rail for main 
tracks, while rail that is not fit for yard tracks is 
classified to scrap. 

Sawing off the rail ends greatly prolongs the useful- 
ness of the rail and relieves all chances of end failure 
which might have developed under the original angle 
bars. No inspection is made other than by ordinary 
observation. 


Rendering Wooden 
Shingles Fire Resistant 


Can wooden shingles be made fire resistant 


economically? 


Fire Resistant Wooden Shingles Are Highly 
Economical 


By J. ScHOFIELD 
Architect, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Que. 


Wooden shingles laid without previously being dipped 
have a tendency to cup, and thus produce a fire hazard. 
I believe that wooden shingles of good quality, dipped 
in a fire-resisting compound before being applied to 
the roof rank next after slate, tile or asbestos shingles 
in freedom from fire hazard, and that they return the 
highest percentage of value for the money expended. 


Wooden Shingles Can Be Made Reasonably Fire 
Resistant 


By Master CARPENTER 


Wooden shingles, which were almost universally 
used in the early days of the American railroad, have 
been largely replaced with other types of roof cover- 
ings. One of the principal objections to wooden 
shingles is the fire hazard, which increases rapidly with 
the age of the roof. There are many places where 
they are still used for railroad buildings because of 
their moderate cost, light weight and low conductivity 
of heat. On this account any method of making them 
fire resistant at small cost will result in economy, since 
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railroad buildings are especially exposed to the danger 
of fire caused by sparks from locomotives. 

There are a number of fire-resisting paints and com- 
pounds on the market which will render wooden 
shingles resistant to the ordinary sources of fire from 
without, and shingles dipped in these paints or com- 
pounds before being laid will afford reasonable pro- 
tection to the building. Dipping the shingles is pre- 
ferred to painting them after the roof is laid since it 
tends to prevent curling which adds to the fire hazard. 
After being laid they should be painted with a fire- 
resisting paint at intervals of about five years. 


Avoiding Irritation of the Skin 
in Handling Creosoted Ties 


What precautions can be taken to avoid irritation of 
the skin when handling creosoted ties and what remedies 
will relieve this irritation? 


Some Simple and Effective Precautions 


By L. H. Harper 
Superintendent Creosote Plant, Central of Georgia, Macon, Ga. 


The handling of creosoted ties in hot weather will 
be more apt to irritate the skin than in cold weather 
and, naturally, some skins are more easily affected 
than others. Rubbing a little lubricating oil or grease 
on the hands and arms in advance is a good precaution. 
The hands should be kept away from the face and 
eyes, and should be thoroughly washed with warm 
water and soap or washing powder after finishing work. 
If the skin is very sensitive and becomes irritated, an 
application of oil or grease will soothe it. 

Goggles are the best precaution against creosote 
splashing into the eyes, but in case some of it does 
get in, a drop or two of boric acid solution applied 
with an eye dropper will generally ease the pain and 
prevent any spread of the irritation. 

After an experience of seven years with creosote 
and creosoted materials I have yet to see the first case 
of permanent injury resulting from contact with 
creosote. By using the simple precautions mentioned 
above even the temporary discomfort can be avoided. 


Precautions to Be Followed 


By J. D. KeILey 
Supervisor, Chesapeake & Ohio, Russell, Ky. 


In handling creosoted ties the following precautions 
should be taken: The men should be fully clothed, 
that is, they should never be allowed to unload creosoted 
ties from cars with bare arms, etc., but should wear 
regulation denim jackets; they should wear gloves; they 
should grease their faces, practically any kind of grease 
will answer the purpose; there should be sufficient help 
in unloading the ties so that no chances will be taken 
in the men slipping on account of handling more 
weight than they should. 

In applying creosoted ties to the track the men 
should never be allowed to use picks to drag them 
under the rail or, for that matter, for any handling. 
Tie tongs should always be used. When ties are hit 
with picks small particles of creosote fly into the air 
which are extremely dangerous to the eyes of the men 
working in the vicinity. 

It is interesting to note that a foreman who has 
handled creosoted ties for the last ten years, using both 
colored and white men, states that he has had many 
white men affected by the creosote, but in no case has 
he ever had a colored man injured due to the creosote. 








Dwarf Orange Peel 
Bucket Proves Useful 


TINY but faithful reproduction of an orange peel 
bucket has been placed on the market by the Hay- 
ward Company, New York, under the name Hayward 
dwarf orange peel bucket, for the purpose of providing 
a digging tool adapted to certain special classes of exca- 
vation work. One use for which it is particularly 
adapted is to remove the materials from pipes or tubes 
that are being driven for wells, small cylinder piers, 


The Dwarf Hayward Bucket and the Manner of its Use 


etc. As the maximum spread of the smallest model of 
this bucket is only 11% in., it is possible to use it inside 
a 12-in. pipe. 

This bucket is operated with holding and closing 
lines exactly like the larger models. The bucket is held 
in the open position by lowering it with the holding 
line until it reaches the material to be removed. The 
holding line is then slacked off and tension taken on 
the closing line until the bucket is filled. It is hoisted 
by continuing the pull on the closing line and then 
dumped by slacking the closing line and holding the 
holding line. 


These buckets are available in five sizes with capa- 
cities ranging from 100 cu. in. to 1 cu. ft. and with 
maximum spreads in the open position ranging from 
11% in. to 2 ft. 2 in. They are said to be adaptable 
to use in all materials from soft earth to compact sand, 
clays or gravels. As used in soft materials the weight 
of these buckets ranges from 35 lb. for the smallest 
size to 210 lb. for the largest but when used in hard 
materials a driving weight is added which increases the 
weight of the smallest model to 65 Ib. and that of the 
largest to 330 Ib. The smaller sizes are readily oper- 
ated by hand but better and quicker work can be done 
by using a small power hoist. The application of these 
machines to various purposes is said to have been suffi- 
ciently broad to have demonstrated their adaptability 
to a wide variety of uses where work must be done in 
cramped or restricted quarters. 


A New Trailer for Large Gangs 


UDGE & CO., Chicago, has introduced a new type 
of trailer car known as the Mudge Class T-2, 
which is designed primarily to handle large gangs. The 
frame is constructed of selected kiln dried maple and 


oak timbers. It is braced on each end and in the 
middle with 1%-in. by 1% in. by % in. formed angle 


r’ 





The Mudge Class T-2 Trailer 


irons, providing an extra support for both the frame 
and foot boards. In addition, the drawbar pull is dis- 
tributed over all four cross sills by means of five tie 
rods extending the full length of the car. This elimi- 
nates undue strain on either of the end sills. The end 
sill strain is further minimized by the use of the Mudge 
spring drawbar, which is standard equipment on both 
ends of this trailer car. The seat top is so constructed 
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as to permit ample room under it for personal belong- 
ings such as dinner buckets, coats, etc. 

The car is equipped with the Mudge-Bower axle bear- 
ings which were described in Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance for December, 1926, page 519. The axles 
are 1,% in. in diameter. 

The brakes are of the four-wheel type and are oper- 
ated by a vertical brake lever located in the center of 
the car out of the way of all passengers and still 
accessible from any part of the car. 


A Lock Nut with a New Thread Form 


HE Graham Bolt & Nut Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has recently begun the production of a lock 
nut with a self-locking form of thread, known as the 
“Selflock.” This thread is a mechanical and scien- 
tific development of screw threads to produce a lock- 
ing element in nuts that can be used in conjunction 
with bolts having U. S. Standard threads. In de- 
veloping this type of thread as many of the charac- 
teristics of the U. S. S. thread were maintained as 
possible, resulting in a thread having the’ following 
details in common with the U. S. S. thread: Equal 
areas, true U. S. S. lead, location of pitch line and 
U. S. S. flats. 
One of the illustrations shows a comparison of the 
Selflock thread with the U. S. S. from which it is 

















The Star Crown Has Been Adopted as a Means of 
Identifying Selflock Nuts 


seen that the pitch line location is the same and that 
the thread form inside the pitch line is identically 
the same as the U. S. S. while outside the pitch line 
the thread angles are changed slightly. 

In the design of this lock nut there is no distor- 
tion of the thread, the lead being true U. S. S. and 
the helix angle constant. Owing to the equal thread 
areas, no material is removed when Selflock nuts are 
applied on U. S. S. threaded bolts. As the lead is 
true U. S. S. the nut may be applied from either 
face, the holding power developed being the same 
in either case. 

When Selflock nuts are applied, that part of the 
thread on the bolt lying outside the pitch line is 
tipped slightly, so as to create a definite frictional 
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lock on every thread engaged by the nut. On ac- 
count of the bond that is created between the thread 
on the bolt and the Selflock thread in the nut, it is 
said to stay in place. If it should be necessary to 
remove the nut it will require more of a wrench 
load to break the contact and start the nut off the 
bolt than was required to put it on. The Selflock 
nut is applied in the usual manner—started with the 
fingers and wrenched to position. 

U. S. S. nuts may be applied to bolts that have 
had Selflock nuts on them. Likewise Selflock nuts 
may be applied many times to the same bolt thread. 
If this should be done so many times that a sufficient 
lock is not developed, the nut can be reversed, after 
which the locking feature will again function. 








The Selflock Thread Compared With U. S. Standard Thread 


The Graham Bolt & Nut Company has been ex- 
perimenting with this type of lock nuts for some 
time and actual service tests on frog and crossing 
bolts, track bolts and similar installations where 
severe vibratory conditions prevail, are said to have 
demonstrated the ability of this type of thread to 
resist the loosening effect of vibration. 


A Portable Telephone 
Booth of Asbestos 


ORTABLE telephone booths are now being 

manufactured of asbestos lumber by the Asbestos 
Buildings Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for use at 
passing sidings and other 
outlying points, where 
they are reported to be 
giving satisfactory  re- 
sults. The booths are 
made from Ambler as- 
bestos lumber which is 
manufactured from long 
fibre Canadian asbestos 
and Portland cement, 
built up into sheets and 
then subjected to hy- 
draulic pressure. The’ 
sides are assembled by 
setting in specially de- 
signed and patented cor- 
ner connectors of galvan- 
ized metal. The door has 
extra heavy galvanized 
brass pin hinges which 
are bolted on, and a gal- 
vanized safety hinge clasp 
is provided for the pad- 
lock. The floor is of 
tongue and groove pine. 

The booths are shipped in knock-down form and, 
owing to their simplicity and the lightness of the 
material, may be erected by ordinary labor without 
the use of a work train or derrick. The asbestos 
lumber, besides being fireproof, is said not to deteri- 
orate from exposure to the weather, and this together 
with the fact that painting is not required, reduces 
maintenance costs to a minimum and assures a neat ap- 
pearance during a long service life. 





A Portable Asbestos 
Telephone Booth 
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The Wood Preservers’ Association 


_ The program for the twenty-third annual conven- 
tion which will be held at the Hermitage hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn., on January 25-27, is as follows: 


; Tuesday Morning 

Opening business. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

Report of Committee on Preservatives. 

Paper on Some Experiments on the Toxity of Inorganic 
Salts, by E. Bateman, chemist in forest products, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. . 

Report of Committee on the Treatment of Car Lumber. 

Report of Committee on the Treatment of Fir Lumber. 

Paper on The Relation of Temperature and Pressure 
to Penetration of Cresote into Wood, by J. D. MacLean, 
engineer in forest products, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

When Is Rot Not Rot?, by W. H. Long. 

Wednesday Morning 

Report of Committee on Retailing Treated Forest 
Products. 

Paper on The Factors Governing the Permanence of 
Preservatives, by E. Bateman, chemist in forest products, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Report of Committee on Lumber “Trunking 
Capping.” 

Address by W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer, Louisville 
& Nashville, Louisville, Ky. 

Observations on Wood Preservation in Europe, by 
George M. Hunt, in charge of wood preservation, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Report of the Service Bureau Board. 


Thursday Morning 

Report of Committee on Material Handling. 

Report of Committee on Tie Service Records. 

Report of Committee on the Non-Pressure Treatment 
of Poles. 

Report of Committee on Pole Service Records. 

Report of Committee on Post Service Records. 

Report of Committee on Steam Treatments. 

Closing Business. 

Arrangements have been made for accommoda- 
tions on Pennsylvania trains for those leaving New 
York on Sunday morning and Chicago on Sunday 
evening, and arriving at Louisville early Monday 
_morning where a portion of the day will be spent 
inspecting treating plants at that point, after which 
the party will proceed to Nashville by special train 
late Monday afternoon. 


and 


The Tie Producers Association 


The National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers will hold its ninth annual convention at the 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., on January 27-28. 
The program is as follows: 

Thursday Afternoon, January 27 


Address of president and reports of 


committees. 
Report on General Conditions in the Tie Industry by 
officers from various districts. 


officers and 
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Thursday Evening 

Annual dinner. 

Friday Morning, January 28 

Paper on Tie Production Costs, by G. C. Graeter, timber 
engineer, Western Tie & Timber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper on Philosophical Engineering and Cross Ties, by 
O. H. L. Wernicke, president, Pine Institute of America, 
Inc., Gull Point, Fla. 

Paper on General Business Conditions, by Archer Wall 
Douglas, vice-president, Winchester-Simmons Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Friday Afternoon 

Paper on The Tie Producers’ Part in the Consumers’ 
Problems, by J. B. Hill, president, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, Nashville, Tenn. 

Paper on Future Sources of Cross Tie Supply, by E. A. 
Sterling, eastern manager, James D. Lacey & Co., New 
York City. 

Closing business. 

Adjournment. 


The Engineering Association 

The committee on arrangements has selected the 
new Palmer House, Chicago, as the headquarters 
for the convention which will be held on March 8-10. 
The technical sessions will be held in the Red 
Lacquer room, while the annual dinner on Wednes- 
day evening, March 9, will be held in the grand ball 
room which has a seating capacity- for more than 
1,000 persons. The Signal Section, A. R. A., will 
also hold its annual meeting in the same hotel on 
March 7-8. The work of the committees of the engi- 
neering association is progressing rapidly, 16 reports 
already having been completed, while 5 more will be 
issued in a bulletin in about a week. 

Coincident with the convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, the National 
Railway Appliances Association will present its 
annual exhibit of railway appliances at the Coliseum, 
opening on Monday morning, March 7, and closing 
on Thursday evening, March 10. 

The nominating committee has presented the 
following names as candidates for offices for the 


ensuing year: 

President, D. J. Brumley, chief engineer, Chicago terminal 
improvements, Illinois Central, Chicago. 

Vice-president (one to be elected), W. P. Wiltsee, chief 
engineer, Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, Va., and Louis Yager, 
assistant chief engineer, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. 

Secretary, E. H. Fritch. 

Treasurer, George H. Bremner. 

Directors (three to be elected), W. J. Backes, engineer 
maintenance of way, Boston & Maine, Boston, Mass.; F. R. 
Laying, asst. chief engr., Bessemer & Lake Erie, Greenville, 
Pa.; J. deN. Macomb, office engineer, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Chicago; A. Montzheimer, chief engineer, Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill.; J. V. Neubert, engineer mainte- 
nance of way, New York Central, New York City; W. M. 
Post, assistant to chief signal engineer, Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; O. E. Selby, principal assistant engineer, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. H. 
Stein, assistant to president, Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
New York City; Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting timber 
engineer, New York Central, St. Louis, Mo. 

Members of nominating committee (five to be elected), J. E. 
Armstrong, assistant engineer, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, 
Que.; W. J. Burton, assistant valuation engineer, Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis, Mo.; W. A. Clark, assistant to general 
manager and chief engineer, Duluth & Iron Range, Duluth, 
Minn.; O. F. Dalstrom, engineer bridges, Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago; W. T. Dorrance, designing engineer, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; H. E. 
Hale, vice-chairman, Presidents’ Conference Committee, New 
York City; C. R. Knowles, superintendent water service, IIli- 
nois Central, Chicago; C. M. McVay, division engineer, New 
York Central, Charleston, W. Va.; Frank Ringer, chief engi- 
neer, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. Louis, Mo., and S. T. Wag- 
ner, consulting engineer, Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ballots will be issued to the members about 
February 1. 














The Material Market 


T HAS become almost trite to say that the rail- 

roads constituted the leading influence in the 

market for iron and steel during the current 
month. This is true nevertheless. In October and 
November rail orders were the predominating factor, 
while in December it was orders for cars. Con- 
tracts for more than 5,000 cars were noted in the 
Railway Age during the month of December, besides 
inquiries for a large number of cars in addition, for 
which orders for over 3,000 have been placed since 
January 1. 

That rail buying is not entirely concluded is indi- 
cated by the fact that orders totalling approximately 
18,000 tons were placed with Chicago mills by three 
or four roads and several frog and switch manufac- 
turers, and that a check-up shows a few roads with 
orders still unplaced. Chicago rail mills operated at 
about 75 per cent of capacity during December but 
are expected to increase the rate of rolling because 
of the pressure for deliveries during January, an 
evidence of the. increasing tendency to start rail lay- 
ing earlier in the year. 

The demand for track fastenings continues active. 
although only a limited number of actual orders were 
reported during December. Of these, however, one 
was so large as to produce a marked effect on the 
totals for the month. The New York Central ordered 
2,500,000 tie plates, 152,700 angle bars and 200,000 
kegs of spikes. The Pennsylvania, which has not 
placed orders for its needs, has issued inquiries for 
1,000,000 tie plates, 175,000 angle bars, 4,500,000 Ib. 
of spikes and 830,000 track bolts. 

Prices for iron and steel materials, as shown in 
the table below, have been subject to change in but 
one item, namely, cast iron pipe, with respect to 
which there was a slight reduction. Furthermore, 
the current prices are so firm in nearly every item 
that little change is anticipated in the near future. 


Prices Per 100 Ib. 





























———November-—__—— ~———-December— 

Pittsburgh Chicago Pittsburgh Chicago 
Track —- ie $2.80 to $3.00 ........ $2.90 $2.80 to $3.00 ........ $2.90 
Track: botts.......... 3900: 4.25 ~...... 390 3390 O25. ...... 3.90 
Angle bars... rece hg Seen wae “sean 2 | 2.75 
Tie plates, steel. 205i 235 BOO cso | SR 2.35 
Boat spikes... ane Bo ae 3.25 (2. ae 3.25 
Pini Wi8S ......... vk re 2.55 Es | REE 2:55 
Wire nails, keg 2.65 2.70 eee ss 2.70 
Barb wire, es ee : <5 ree ae? ends a 3.40 
C. I. pipe, 6 in. 

Re OR a aint, dpogni BF 2OGOAB OO cece | teense . 46.20 to 47.20 
PERROB  cecccccescectes em OO Book | oe b, ao 2. 
IID oc bactscecac oe casioses 2:00" 2... IO» vn ccem B00 ssscsin 2.10 
Bars, soft steel... an miei CS i eo _ i eee 2.10 
Rivets, struc.. 2.45 to 2. 60 2.60 to 2.75 2.40 to 2.60 2.60 to 2.75 
Conc. bars, billet 2.00 to 2.10 ........ eee 20016 BAU wee. cee 
Conc. bars, rail.. 1.80 to 1.90 anes 2.00 1.80 to 1.90 1.90 to 2.00 
Rails, per gross 

ton, f.0.b:, Dills .......- tA eececnare BRCOU cece Assen Gees 43,00 


Taking sive of the healthy tone of the scrap 
market, a number of railroads are offering consider- 
able tonnages of old material, notably at St. Louis 
and Chicago. The table below shows that prices 
have been practically stationary for the last month. 


Per Gross Ton 








November December 
Relaying rails $26.00 to $31.00 $26.00 to $31.00 
Rails for rerolling. 16.50 to 17.00 16.00 to 16.50 
Rails less than 3 ft. long..................--. 16.25 to 16.75 16.25to 16.75 
Frogs and switches cut apart................ 14.50 to 15.00 14.50 to 15.00 





Steel angle bars ~. 15.00 to 15.50 15.00 to 15.50 


Average orders on hand December 24, 1926, per 
mill in the Southern pine field amounted to 1,627,127 
ft. b.m., representing a decline from 2,080,830 ft. 
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b.m. on October 1. This condition is in sharp con- 
trast with that prevailing in the late months of both 
1925 and 1924, for in 1925 the orders on hand during 
the last three months were in almost uniform volume 
at a figure in excess cf 2,000,000 ft. b.m., while in 
1924 there was an increase from 1,728,000 ft. b.m. 
early in October to 2,071,000 ft. b.m. late in Decem- 
ber. This is explained by the disparity in orders 
received during the last three months of 1926 as 
compared with the corresponding period of the two 
earlier years. The average volume of orders per mill 
received during the last three months of these years 
totaled 5,900,000 ft. b.m. in 1926, 7;255,000 in 1925, 
and 7,824,000 in 1924. 

While corresponding information has not been 
available concerning the west coast mills, it is clear 
that the conditions are not widely different since it 
is planned to suspend production on almost a 100 
per cent basis for a period of at least 60 days. Re- 
ports from the west coast show that an inquiry for 
40,000,000 ft. b.m. of lumber for cars and railway 
maintenance material has been one of the most 
prominent features of the market in recent weeks. 

Prices for Southern pine have experienced a mod- 
erate decline during the month, while those for 
Douglas fir have indicated no change, it having been 
the contention of the west coast manufacturers that 
their prices have long been on a bare level of the cost 
of production. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


November December 






Flooring, 1x4, B —_ DRE a ieee ee $45.15 $44.59 
eee BRE NIRS SSR ELLER Se & PIAER CR pan = tere, Mecersence ms Peery 37.94 35.88 
Dimension, 2x4, 16, 1 CM Ue). Eee eee Re 27.96 26.35 
Dimension, 2x10, No. 1, common.... wove DOOD 28.00 
TOTUCTS, AE 60 GG, ING Visvecciccmscciccccsnsesespecssnocesssonsssiysees 23.50 21.57 


DP SRAETG, SHAS GD: Riedie) BOM Ae ceccerccceccserrncceiieess: ence) “eons 
Douglas Fir Mill Prices 


Flosring, 1x8, Ne. 2: cles Mets 2 kc ree f 27.00 





Boards, 1x8, 6 to 20, No. 1, common.. 16.00 
Dimension, 2x4, No. 1, common............ 17.00 
Dimension, 2x10, 16, No. 1, common.. 17.00 
Timbers, 6x6 to 8x8, yp RAT ERNE eect ne On 20.00 
Timbers, 3x12 to 12x12, rough 18.00 





Prices for Portland cement at the distributing 
points listed below, are the same as those given in 
last month’s issue with the exception of that for 
Minneapolis which has been cut 10 cents. 














i ree a de ee 225 TRRORINOIND: oacncessi ca csccicssenncnntoos $2.22 
Pittsburgh ...... ... 2.09 Denver 2.85 
New Orleans 2.30 Dallas 2.05 
Chicago .... Bid (GEE Pe PRNCIOCO <ccscccciecsencescsetmciaps 2.31 
RS MRTRINTEED | gscostcsciesemececacteccees 2.37 Montreal 1.15 
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An Orderly 4 oy of Motor Car Parts at Barboursville, 
. Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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The Missouri Pacific has presented a locomotive to the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas for use in 
the engineering department of that institution. The loco- 
motive is No. 110, of the International Great Northern, 
and was built in 1890. 


The movement of lettuce from California eastward this 
year will amount to 27,000 car loads, or three times the 
amount handled in 1922. Of this total about 60 per cent 
will come from the Imperial Valley. 


The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, which has taken 
over that part of the former Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
between Springfield, Ill., and Lock Haven, resumed freight 
service on December 10, and on December 20, inaugurated 
passenger service between Springfield and Alton. 


The suggestion that the rights-of-way of railroads and 
the lands in public highways not occupied by the roadway 
be used as pasturage for bees, has been made by Dr. L. H. 
Pammel, chairman of the Iowa Board of Conservation. He 
recommends planting native flowers and shrubs such as 
the wild plum, red haw, Washington thorn, choke cherry 
and elderberry. The Chicago & North Western and the 
Wabash are said to be among the railroads supporting 
the plan. 

At Williamsport, Pa., and at certain other places on the 
Central Pennsylvania division of the Pennsylvania, the sta- 
tion platforms were cleared of a heavy fall of snow on 
December 5 by the use of ditchers, which effected a large 
saving in the use of laborers. Fifteen locomotives on that 
division have been equipped with snow blowers and were 
used during the same storm to clean switches and for other 
similar work, resulting in a large saving of manual labor. 


A special train consisting of nine baggage cars loaded 
with silk left Seattle, Wash., at 6:00 p. m. on November 19, 
and arrived in New York at 6:41 a. m. on November 23, 
having made the run in 81 hr., 41 min., and averaging 
38.06 miles an hour, including stops and transfers. The 
train was routed over the Great Northern to St. Paul; over 
the Chicago Great Western from St. Paul to Chicago; over 
the Wabash from Chicago to Buffalo; and over the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western from Buffalo to New York. 
The average rate of speed is said to be a record for the 
route traversed. 


A number of Japanese railway officers are now in this 
country and Canada, where they will study American rail- 
way methods for six months. K. Hashima, of the engi- 
neering staff of the Hokkaido Railways, will make his head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, Man., to study the snow fighting 
methods and equipment used by the Canadian National. 
G. Kurata, construction engineer of the government rail- 
ways, will make a study of construction methods in the 
United States and K. Hagimura, assistant chief engineer 
in the architectural division, will devote his attention to 
railway buildings. 

Four employees of the Pennsylvania have been awarded 
prizes of $50 each for plans to provide for the organization 
of the “New Ideas Bureau” which that company contem- 
plates establishing for the purpose of improving its service. 
The prize winners were Charles Weiss, assistant supervisor, 
Philadelphia Terminal division; Samuel L. Sanderson, track 
laborer, Pittsburgh division; R. C. Keene, signalman, St. 
Louis division; and R. M. Nolan, clerk in the office of 
the works manager, Altoona, Pa. A total of 278 plans 
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was submitted and 16 other employees, in a variety of 
positions, were awarded honorable mention. 

The Alaska Railroad, which is owned by the government, 
closed the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, with an operat- 
ing deficit of $1,017,860, including its water lines, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the governor of Alaska to the 
Secretary of the Interior. This deficit was $557,289, or 
35.4 per cent smaller than for the previous year, the reduc- 
tion being due to an increase in revenue from all sources 
of 23.2 per cent, while expenses were reduced 14.2 per cent. 
The total deficit for the year, including charges to capital 
account, was $1,690,751, a decrease of 18.3 per cent. 

I. B. Tigrett, president of Gulf, Mobile & Northern, has 
issued an appeal to all citizens and especially to officers 
of the law, to do everything possible to precent accidents 
at highway grade crossings, citing a recent check of auto- 
mobiles crossing the main line at a town in Mississippi, 
where out of 611 motor vehicles crossing the track only 1 
came to a full stop before crossing, and 3 others slowed 
up and apparently looked for approaching trains, while the 
other 607 crossed without slacking speed. 


President Coolidge, in his message to Congress on 
December 7, said: “One of the large centributing causes 
to the present highly satisfactory state of our economic 
condition is the prompt and dependable service, surpassing 
all previous records, rendered by the railroads.” The 
President recommended that the process of valuing rail- 
roads be simplified, that the primary valuations be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible and that legislation providing 
a more effective method for promoting railroad consolida- 
tions be enacted. 


The Union Pacific System has been awarded the E. H. 
Harriman gold medal for the most conspicuous accident 
prevention work in America during 1925, thus winning the 
medal for the second consecutive year. The Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern was awarded the silver replica of the 
medal for having done the best safety work among rail- 
roads with between 1,000,000 and 10,000,000 locomotive 
miles during the year, and the Green Bay & Western was 
awarded the bronze replica of the medal for the most suc- 
cessful accident prevention work among roads operating 
less than 1,000,000 locomotive miles during the year. On 
the Union Pacific no passengers were killed during the year, 
while on the Duluth, Missabe & Northern and the Green 
Bay & Western there were no fatal accidents to either 
passengers or employees. 

The surgical department of the Central of Georgia might 
be more accurately designated as the Department of Health 
and Physical Welfare, according to J. J. Pelley, president 
of that road. As a result of a campaign carried on by 
the surgical department under the direction of Dr. Craig 
Barrow, chief surgeon, waste land has been reclaimed and 
drainage improved since 1919, resulting in a measurable 
control of malaria. The records of 23 track gangs on the 
Southwestern division show that 503 days’ time were lost 
by malaria in 1919, against but 83 days for the same gangs 
in 1921, while in the bridge and building gangs on the 
same division the loss of 605 days’ time by malaria in 1919 
was reduced to 21 days in 1922. The successful warfare 
against mosquitoes has encouraged many communities to 
follow the road's example in draining and oiling. The 
road also deals actively with typhoid and hookworm, fur- 
nishing innoculation free. to its employees. 
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General 


R. E. Cahill, division engineer of the Northern division 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Atchison, 
Kan., has been promoted to acting superintendent of the 
same division, with the same headquarters. 

G. H. Warfel, general roadmaster on the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to 
acting assistant to the general manager, with the same 
headquarters, and will have supervision over all safety 
work and matters pertaining thereto, in the place of 
W. L. Richards, who has been granted a leave of absence 
on account of illness. 

H. M. Lull, formerly chief engineer of the Texas and 
Louisiana Lines of the Southern Pacific, and more recently 
assistant to the president, has been promoted to executive 
vice-president and will have substantially the same author- 
ity and duties as the late president, W. R. Scott, who died 
on December 20. A sketch of Mr. Lull’s career was pub- 
lished in the November issue of Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance at the time of his promotion to the position of 
assistant to the president. 

Arthur B. Gloster, roadmaster on the Cumberland Valley 
division of the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters 
at Middlesboro, Ky., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the same division, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing O. B. Hollingsworth, deceased. Mr.. Gloster was born 
at LaGrange, Tenn., and graduated from the University of 
Tennessee in 1898, just prior to his enlistment for service 
in the Spanish-American war. After his discharge from 
army service in 1899 he entered the employ of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville in the construction department on the 
Alabama & Florida division, where he remained until 1907, 
when he was promoted to assistant engineer on the Cum- 
berland Valley division. He was promoted to roadmaster 
of the Atlanta division on January 1, 1914, and in 1918 was 
transferred to the Cumberland Valley division, with head- 
quarters at Middlesboro, where he was located at the time 
of his recent promotion to superintendent. 


Engineering 


H. E. Perkins has been appointed assistant division engi- 
neer on the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Wheeling, W. Va., succeeding Guy Long, whose promotion 
to district bridge inspector is noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Gordon R. West has been appointed engineer of reclama- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., and will handle reclamation and development projects 
involving problems of drainage and irrigation. 

Edward E. Stetson, principal assistant engineer of the 
Chicago Union Station Company, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the chief engineer maintenance of way of the 
Western region of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 

R. A. Stephens, instrumentman in the division engineer’s 
office of the St. Louis-San Francisco at Sapulpa, Okla., has 
been promoted to resident engineer on the new line from 
Aberdeen, Miss., to Kimbrough, Ala., with headquarters at 
Columbus, Miss. 

E. D. Wallace, track supervisor on the Kentucky division 
of the Louisville & Nashville, has been promoted to as- 
sistant engineer, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., to 
succeed A. T. Kinne, whose promotion to roadmaster is 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Frank R. Layng, engineer of track on the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie, with headquarters at Greenville, Pa., has 
been promoted to assistant chief engineer, and the office of 
engineer of track has been abolished. He was born 
on September 9, 1878, at Salem, Ohio, and was educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He entered railway 
service on October 1, 1897, as a rodman on the Buffalo 
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Allegheny division of the Pennsylvania and was promoted 
to draftsman on December 1, 1898. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Bessemer & Lake Erie as a draftsman on July 
1, 1900, and was promoted to assistant engineer on Novem- 
ber 1, 1902. On December 1, 1905, he was promoted to 
engineer of bridges and on May 1, 1906, to engineer of 
track, which position he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion to assistant chief engineer. 


George A. Kirley, signal engineer and superintendent of 
telegraph on the Boston & Albany, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., has been promoted to chief engineer with 
the same _ headquar- 
ters, succeeding F. B. 
Freeman, who _ has 
been appointed chief 
engineer of the New 
York Central, Buffalo 
and East. Mr. Kirley 
was born on August 
31, 1880, at Fairfield, 
Vt., and was educated 
at the University of 
Michigan, graduating 
in 1907, and entering 
railway service the 
same year as a drafts- 
man in the signal de- 
partment of the New 
York Central at New 
York. In May, 1909, 
he went to the Boston 
& Albany, and since 
that time has been in 
the continuous service 


of the signal department of that road, being promoted to 
draftsman, chief draftsman and assistant engineer, until his 
promotion to signal engineer in 1918, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion to chief 
engineer. 

F. B. Freeman, chief engineer of the Boston & Albany 
since 1909, has been appointed chief engineer of the New 
York Central, Buffalo and east, with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding 
George W. Kittredge, 
retired. Mr. Freeman 
was born on April 2, 
1867, at Dublin, Ire- 
land, and was edu- 
cated at the Rath- 
mines school and the 
Royal College of Sci- 
ence, Ireland. He en- 
tered railroad service 
on January 1, 1886, as 
a mechanical appren- 
tice in the Inchecora 
shops of the Great 
Southern Railway of 
Ireland, from which, 
in 1887, he went to the 
Horwich shops and 
the Lancashire & 
Yorkshire Railway of 
England. From 1887 
; to 1889 he again at- 
tended the Royal College of Science, Ireland, after which, to 
1890, he was construction engineer of the Loughrea & 
Ahymon Railway of Ireland. In 1890 he was made con- 
struction assistant engineer of the Ballinrobe & Claremorris 
Railway from which time he held the following positions: 
1890-91, survey assistant engineer of the Westport & Mul- 
raney Railway; 1891, construction sub-agent of the Clare- 
morris & Collooney Railway; 1891-92, construction sub- 
agent of the Westport & Mulraney Railway; in 1892 he 
was in charge of legal work in connection with right-of-way 
for the Newmarket & Kanturk Railway and the Tarlee & 
Dinglo Railway of Ireland; 1892-94, assistant engineer in 
the firm of Kingsley & Brewer, civil engineers at New 
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York; in 1894 he was connected with the South Orange 
& Maplewood Street Railway; and from 1894 to 1900, he 
was an assistant engineer in the bridge department of the 
Erie. In 1900-01 he became chief draftsman for the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad and was pro- 
moted to assistant engineer in charge of design on the 
same road in 1901 and to assistant engineer of construction 
on the same road with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
1902. He left the service of the New York Central in 1902 
to become superintendent of construction of the Catawba 
Power Company, Indiana Hook Shoals, South Carolina, 
and in 1903, he was associated with H. De B. Parsons, civil 
engineer, New York, on design, estimates and drafting. 
He returned to the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad in the same year as assistant engineer of joint 
facilities and agreements, which position he held until 1905 
when he was promoted to designing engineer. In 1907 he 
was promoted to engineer of construction, and held this 
position until 1909 when he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Boston & Albany, with headquarters at Boston, 
which position he was holding at the time of his recent 
advancement to chief engineer of the New York Central, 
Buffalo and east. 


George W. Kittredge, chief engineer of the New York 
Central, Buffalo and east, since April, 1906, has been retired 
under the pension regulations of that company. He was 
born December 11, 
1856, at North Ando- 
ver, Mass., and was 
educated at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology from 
which he graduated in 
1877 to enter private 
engineering practice 
on the South Boston 
flats improvements, 
3oston, Mass. He en- 
tered railroad service 
in 1880 on the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis. Railway 
(now a part of the 
Pennsylvania) in the 
maintenance of. way 
. department,. after 
which time, up to 1890, 
h e was connected 
with the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh. From 1890 to July, 1891, he was 
engineer maintenance of way and assistant chief engineer 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 
On July 1, 1891, he was made chief engineer of that road 
and at the same time chief engineer of the Louisville & 
Jeffersonville Bridge Company, which positions he held 
until April, 1906, when he was made chief engineer of the 
New York Central and Hudson River, now a part of the 
New York Central. During 1902-03 Mr. Kittredge was 
president of the American Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance of Way Association, now the American Railway 
Engineering Association. 





George W. Kittredge 


C. A. Whipple, assistant engineer on the Hocking Valley, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, has been promoted 
to district engineer in charge of construction on the new 
Chesapeake & Hocking line between Gregg and Valley 
Crossing, Ohio. C. E. Butler, assistant engineer, has been 
promoted to resident engineer, section No. 1 of the new 
Chesapeake & Hocking line, with headquarters at Reese’s 
Station, Ohio. C. P. Essman, assistant engineer, has been 
promoted to resident engineer, section No. 2, with head- 
quarters at Ashville, Ohio. E. E. Nelson, assistant engi- 
neer, has been promoted to resident engineer, section No. 
3, with headquarters at Circleville, Ohio. J. S. Stevenson 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio drafting force, has been promoted 
to resident engineer, section No. 4, with headquarters at 
Circleville, Ohio. W. H. Eary, assistant engineer of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
has been promoted to resident engineer, section No. 5, 
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with headquarters at Chillicothe, Ohio. Enoch J. Jones, 
instrument man on the Hocking Valley, has been promoted 
to resident engineer, section No. 7, with headquarters at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Samuel T. Wagner, chief engineer of the Reading, has 
retired from active duty and has been appointed consulting 
engineer. Mr. Wagner was born on August 30, 1861, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and 
graduated from the 
University of Penn- 
vania in 1881. After 
leaving college he en- 
tered the employ of 
the Phoenix Iron 
Company as a drafts- 
man and was pro- 
moted successively to 
inspector, assistant 
master mechanic and 
superintendent of 
shops, during which 
time he was also resi- 
dent engineer of erec- 
tion for a period of 
about a year on the 
construction of the 
Louisville & Jeffer- 
sonville bridge over 
the Ohio river. From 
1894 to -1900, Mr. 
Wagner was assistant engineer in the Bureau of Surveys 
of the city of Philadelphia and had charge of the Pennsyl- 
vania avenue subway and tunnel, and from 1900 to 1902 he 
was in charge of improvements and filtration of water 
supplies for the same bureau. He entered railway service 
on March 1, 1902, as an assistant engineer on the Reading 
on grade separation work. He was promoted to chief 
engineer on April 6, 1915, holding that position until the 
end of 1926, when he retired from active service and was 
appointed consulting engineer. 





Samuel T. Wagner 


Clark Dillenbeck, assistant chief engineer of the Reading, 
has been promoted to chief engineer, following the retire- 
ment from active service of Samuel T. Wagner, who has 
been appointed con- 
sulting engineer. Mr. 
Dillenbeck was born 
on June 24, 1866, at 
Palatine Bridge, N. 
Y., and graduated 
from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1888. He en- 
tered railway service 
in May, 1890, as an 
assistant engineer on 
the Reading and was 
promoted to engineer 
of bridges and build- 
ings on February 1, 
1914. During federal 
control he was assist- 
ant chief engineer of 
the Reading and the 
Central Railroad of 
New Jersey from Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. He was 
assistant chief engineer of the Reading from the latter date 
until the time of his recent promotion to chief engineer. 

P. Petri, division engineer on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
whose promotion to engineer maintenance of way, Eastern 
lines, was noted in the November issue, entered the service 
of that road in the construction department on August 4, 
1899. After serving in various capacities in the construc- 
tion and the real estate departments, he was promoted to 
assistant division engineer on the Chicago division on 
September 1, 1906. He was promoted to division engineer 
on January 20, 1907, serving on the Newark, Shenandoah, 
Ohio River, Connellsville and Cumberland divisions until 
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September 1, 1915, when he was promoted to district engi- 
neer maintenance of way of the Pittsburgh district. On 
July 15, 1918, he was appointed special engineer in the office 
of the assistant federal manager, serving in this capacity 
until the termination of federal control of railways in 
March, 1920, when he was made division engineer of the 
Cumberland division, which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent promotion to engineer maintenance of 
way, Eastern lines. 

T. E. Bliss, assistant engineer on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to division engineer, with the same headquarters, 
to succeed G. W. Koontz, who has been transferred to 
Chaffee, Mo., where he replaces D. E. Gelwix, who in turn 
has been transferred to Ft. Scott, Kan., to succeed J. A. 
Reed, Jr., who has resigned. 

Robert Trimble, chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, retired on December 
31 after a continuous 
service with the Penn- 
sylvania System of 
more than 51 years. 
Mr. Trimble was born 
at Butler, Pa. and 
was educated at the 
Western University of 
Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pitts- 
burgh. He _ entered 
railway service in 1875 
as a chairman on the 
Pennsylvania and held 
various positions in 
the engineering de- 
partment including 
that of principal as- 
sistant engineer. In 
1903, he was promoted 
to chief engineer 
maintenance of way 
of the Pennsylvania 
Lines west of Pittsburgh, Northwest system, remaining in 
this position until July 2, 1918, when he was promoted to 
chief engineer of construction of the same lines. He was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer of the Pennsylvania 
System with direct supervision over lines west of Pittsburgh 
on March 1, 1920, and was appointed chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Company and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis in July, 1926, in which capacity he was 
serving at the time of his recent retirement. 

Russell A. Morrison, whose promotion to assistant divi- 
sion engineer on the Pere Marquette, with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was noted in the December issue, 
was born on January 23, 1897, at Alpena, Mich., and was 
educated at Michigan State College. After leaving high 
school he was employed from the fall of 1915 to the spring 
of 1917 on a topographical survey and various construction 
jobs with the Great Northern Power Company, after which 
he enlisted in the United States Navy as an ordinary sea- 
man and was released from active service in May, 1919, with 
the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, in the United States 
Naval Reserve Forces. After finishing his course at college 
he entered railway service on June 25, 1923, as an engineer- 
ing inspector on the Pere Marquette and was promoted to 
assistant track supervisor on April 15, 1924. He was pro- 
moted to track supervisor on August 25, 1924, in which 
capacity he was serving, with headquarters at Saginaw, 
Mich., at the time of his recent promotion. 


L. F. Rybolt, promoted to assistant division engineer 
on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., as noted in the December issue, was born on June 8 
1893, at Hamilton, Ohio, and was educated at the Ohio 
Military Institute at Cincinnati, Ohio. He entered railway 
service on May 10, 1916, as a rodman on construction on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, being promoted successively to 
levelman and transitman and serving in these capacities 
until March 15, 1920, with the exception of the period from 
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July, 1919, to September of the same year, when he was a 
draftsman in the maintenance of way department. He left 
railway service on March 15, 1920, to become connected 
with the Hamilton Furnace Company at Hamilton, Ohio, 
on plant maintenance work, where he remained until March, 
1921, when he returned to the Baltimore & Ohio as assist- 
ant engineer on the corp at Newark, Ohio. He was trans- 
ferred successively to Dayton, Ohio, and to the office at 
the engineer maintenance of way at Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
he was located at the time of his recent promotion. 


Track 


T. H. Conway has been appointed acting roadmaster on 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Bozeman, Mont., 
succeeding John Nordquist, who has been granted leave of 
absence. 

Luman M. Harsha, draftsman on the Western division of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, at Enid, Okla. has been pro- 
moted to roadmaster at Hugo, Okla., succeeding W. A. 
Sizemore, who has resigned. 

S. E. Gordon has been appointed roadmaster on the 
Marysville division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Marysville, Cal., succeeding H. H. Notley, who 
has been transferred to Colfax, Cal., to replace T. W. Saul, 
who has resigned. 

J. Goodrie has been appointed district roadmaster on the 
First district of the Dakota division of the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at Breckenridge, Minn., succeeding F. A. 
Nolan, who has been granted an indefinite leave of absence 
on account of sickness. 

O. G. Todd, assistant supervisor on the Connellsville divi- 
sion of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Meyers- 
dale, Pa., has been promoted to supervisor on the Wheeling 
division, with headquarters at Moundsville, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding P. Murtaugh, who had been acting supervisor. 
R. L. Scrann has been appointed assistant supervisor on 
the Connellsville division, with headquarters at Meyersdale 
to replace Mr. Todd. 

A. T. Kinne, assistant engineer on the Louisville division 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been promoted to roadmaster of the Bir- 
mingham Mineral division, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., where he succeeds S. Williamson, who has been 
transferred to Middlesboro, Ky., to replace A. B. Gloster, 
whose promotion to superintendent’ of the Cumberland 
Valley division is noted elsewhere in this issue. 

J. L. Leonard, track foreman on the Erie, at Blossburg, 
Pa., has been promoted to general yard foreman at Hornell, 
N. Y., succeeding R. E. Ruby, who has been promoted to 
supervisor at Hawley, Pa., to replace G. Spinnard, who has 
resigned. J. R. Macasey has been appointed supervisor, 
with headquarters at Butler, N. J., to succeed A. F. Doyle, 
who has been transferred to Jersey City, N. J., to replace 
W. L. Kelly, who in turn has been transferred to Susque- 
hanna, Pa., in the place of H. J. Weccheider, who has been 
transferred to Buffalo, N. Y., where he succeeds B. C. 
Schoonover, retired. 

M. T. Abrahamson, acting roadmaster on the Ashcraft 
subdivision of the Kamloops division of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Spences Bridge, B. C., has been 
promoted to roadmaster of the Albreda subdivision of 
the same division, with headquarters at Blue River, B. C., 
where he succeeds J. A. Leslie, who has been transferred 
to Spences Bridge to take charge of Mr. Abrahamson’s 
former territory. F. P. Doyle has been appointed road- 
master of the Elgin, St. Martins and Sussex subdivisions 
of the Moncton division, with headquarters at Moncton, 
N. B., succeeding J. B. Armstrong, who has been acting 
roadmaster. 

J. J. Culliton, district roadmaster on the Kansas division 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to general roadmaster of the same 
division, with the same headquarters, to succeed G. H. 
Warfel, whose transfer to Omaha, Neb., was noted in the 
December issue. W. L. Giggey, section foreman at Plain- 
ville, Kan., has been promoted to district roadmaster on 
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the Kansas division, with headquarters at Salina, Kan., to 
replace John Greening, who succeeds Chris Feucht, with 
the same headquarters, who has been transferred to Kansas 
City to the position made vacant by Mr. Culliton’s 
promotion. 

C. V. Frisch, whose promotion to track supervisor on the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Carrothers, Ohio, was 
noted in the November issue, was born on August 21, 1891, 
at Gibsonburg, Ohio, and entered railway service as a water- 
boy, on the Pennsylvania in 1902. He became a trackman at 
Vernon, Ohio, and was promoted to section foreman at 
Tiffin, Ohio, on September 12, 1910, serving in this capacity 
until November 14, of the same year, when he again became 
a trackman at Vernon. He was again promoted to section 
foreman at Tiffin on June 14, 1911, and was located at 
various points in Ohio as a track foreman and extra gang 
foreman until February 20, 1925, when he was promoted 
to general foreman at Sandusky, Ohio, serving alternately 
as general foreman and track foreman at several places in 
Ohio until the time of his recent promotion to supervisor. 

J. F. Sherron, Jr., assistant supervisor on the Reading, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been promoted 
to supervisor, with headquarters at Tuckahoe, N. J., and has 
been succeeded by L. B. Lewis, who has been transferred 
from Tamaqua, Pa., to Philadelphia. §. V. Keeler, assistant 
supervisor on the New York division, with headquarters at 
Lansdale, Pa., has been promoted to acting supervisor, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, in charge of track work in 
connection with the elimination of grade crossings at Wis- 
sahickon and Manayunk. Raymond Wescott, assistant su- 
pervisor, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been pro- 
moted to acting supervisor, with headquarters at Olney, 
Pa., succeeding P. R. Bickford, who has been transferred to 
Spring Garden Station, Philadelphia. H. K. Modery, assist- 
ant supervisor, with headquarters at Reading, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant supervisor pro tem, to succeed Mr. 
Keeler at Lansdale. C. A. Tracy has been appointed assist- 
ant supervisor, with headquarters at Philadelphia, to succeed 
A. C. Palmer, who has been transferred to Reading to re- 
place Mr. Modery. 

Mr. Sherron entered the service of the Reading as a 
rodman in the chief engineer’s office at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
June 20, 1922, immediately following the completion of his 
course at the University of Pennsylvania, and on August 16 
of the same year was promoted to assistant supervisor, with 
headquarters at Reading, Pa. He was transferred to Phila- 
delphia on January 1, 1924, where he served alternately as 
assistant supervisor and acting supervisor until his recent 
promotion. ; 

Mr. Keeler was born on February 25, 1893, at Kreamer, 
Pa., and entered the service of the Reading on October 3, 
1915, as a transitman in the resident engineer’s office at 
Williamsport, Pa. He was promoted to assistant super- 
visor, with headquarters at Tamaque, Pa., on March 18, 
1918, and was transferred successively to Philadelphia and 
Lansdale, his headquarters being in the latter city at the 
time of his recent promotion to supervisor. 


Bridges and Buildings 


T. F. Kaufman, bridge and building foreman on the Union 
Pacific, has been promoted to acting bridge and building 
supervisor, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., succeeding 
W. A. Batey, who has been transferred to Ogden, Utah, as 
general foreman on the new terminal facilities. 


W. R. Edwards, assistant maintenance engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
has been promoted to general bridge inspector of the East- 
ern lines, a newly created position. Guy Long, assistant 
division engineer, with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va., 
and W. O. Nelson have been appointed district bridge in- 
spectors. 


T. P. Soule, assistant supervisor of bridges and buildings 
on the Syracuse division of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., has been promoted to 
supervisor of bridges and buildings on the Adirondack and 
Ottawa divisions, with headquarters at Malone, N. Y., to 
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replace P. L. Jenkins, who has been transferred to the 
Syracuse division, with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., 
to succeed G. J. Klumpp, whose death is noted elsewhere. 


Purchasing and Stores 


E. G. Walker, chief clerk in the purchasing department 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant general purchas- 
ing agent to succeed Eugene A. Clifford, whose appoint- 
ment as general purchasing agent of the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was noted in the December 
issue. 

R. L. Tindal, chief clerk to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Nickel Plate and the Lake Erie & 
Western districts of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted 
to purchasing agent, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing W. F. Dittoe, who has retired after 45 years of con- 
tinuous service with the company, of which period he was 
purchasing agent for the last 27 years. 

Samuel Porcher, general purchasing agent of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
promoted to the newly created position of assistant vice- 
president in charge of purchases, stores and insurance, 
and C. D. Young, stores manager, with the same head- 
quarters, has been promoted to general purchasing agent to 
succeed Mr. Porcher. B. P. Phillipe, assistant purchasing 
agent, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position of fuel purchasing 
agent, with the same headquarters. Montgomery Smith, 
purchasing agent, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has 
been promoted to assistant to the general purchasing agent, 
and C. E. Walsh, assistant purchasing agent, with the same 
headquarters, has been promoted to purchasing agent to 
succeed Mr. Smith. John Foley, forester, and E. J. Lam- 
neck, stationery storekeeper, both with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, have been promoted to assistants to the pur- 
chasing agent. H.R. Condon, assistant forester, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, has been promoted to forester to 
succeed Mr. Foley and W. R. F. Whaley has been appointed 
stationery storekeeper to succeed Mr. Lamneck. C. B. 
Hall, general storekeeper, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, has been promoted to stores manager to succeed Mr. 
Young and is succeeded by R. C. Harris, assistant to the 
stores manager, with headquarters at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Harris is in turn succeeded by C. J. McIlvaine. 

Mr. Porcher was born in South Carolina on December 
21, 1857, and was educated at the University of Virginia. 
He entered railway service in 1882 as an apprentice in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania and remained in the 
mechanical department at that place until 1888, when he 
was promoted to assistant engineer motive power of the 
United Railroads of New Jersey division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J. He was pro- 
moted to assistant purchasing agent in 1894, and to pur- 
chasing agent in 1913. From January, 1918, to March 7, 
1919, he was also attached to the office of the director of 
the division of finance and purchase of the United States 
Railroad Administration, being appointed a member of the 
Central Advisory Purchasing Committee of the Railroad 
Administration on the-latter date. On March 15, 1919, he 
was appointed assistant director, division of purchases, of 
the railroad administration and acted in that capacity un- 
til March 1, 1920, when he was promoted to- general pur- 
chasing agent of the Pennsylvania, which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion to assistant 
vice-president. 

Mr. Foley was born on August 1, 1880, at New York 
and was educated at Columbia University. He entered 
railway service in May, 1907, as first assistant forester on 
the Eastern lines of the Pennsylvania and was promoted 
to forester in February, 1912. In 1920 he was promoted 
to forester of the Pennsylvania system, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent promotion to assist- 
ant to the purchasing agent. From May, 1918, to Febru- 
ary, 1920, he was also an associate member of the Forest 
Products section, Division of Purchases and Stores of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 
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Obituary 


E. C. Ingalls, division storekeeper on the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Dupo, IIl., died on December 1. 


B. H. Moon, general roadmaster on the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Marysville, Kan., died on December 
21, aged 62. Mr. Moon was born at Paterson, N. J., in 
1864 and entered the service of the Union Pacific when 
a young man, with which company he remained until his 
death, except for brief periods when he was in the service 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Denver & 
Salt Lake. 


George J. Klumpp, supervisor of bridges and buildings 
on the Syracuse division of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., died on December 7 at 
his home in Rochester, after an illness extending over a 
period of several months, and was buried at Union City, 
Ind. Mr. Klumpp, who had a continuous railroad service 
record of over 53 years, started his railroad work as a 
water boy in a bridge gang on the Indianapolis division 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at Union 
City, Ind, on May 1, 1873. Later he was promoted to a 
bridge man, and on November 15, 1879, was promoted to 
bridge and building foreman, which position he held until 
April 1, 1900, when he came to the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., as supervisor of bridges 
and buildings on the old Western division, which com- 
prised what is now the Syracuse, Buffalo and Rochester 
divisions, in which capacity he was serving at the time of 
his death. 


Alexander Mahon Acheson, vice-president and chief en- 
gineer of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, died on 
December 29, at his home in Trinity, Tex. Mr. Acheson 
was born on July 20, 1858, and attended Washington and 
Jefferson college, Washington, Pa., from 1876 to 1879. He 
entered railway service in the following year as a rodman 
on the New York, Lake Erie & Western (now a part of 
the Erie) and in 1881 he became a levelman on the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo (now a part of the New York 
Central). From 1883 to 1885 he served as a transitman 
on the Pennsylvania and for the following two years he 
acted in various capacities on surveys for projected lines 
of this company. In 1887 he was appointed assistant engi- 
neer on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (now a part 
of the Great Northern), accepting a similar position on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas in 1889. Mr. Acheson was pro- 
moted to resident engineer, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., in the following year, and in 1906 he was appointed 
division superintendent. In 1909 he was promoted to chief 
engineer, with headquarters at Dallas, serving from De- 
cember, 1912, to’ October, 1914, in addition as chief engi- 
neer of operation of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He was then appointed 
superintendent of the Trinity district, with headquarters 
at Trinity, Tex., and in September, 1923, he was elected 
vice-president, general manager and chief engineer of the 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, with the same head- 
quarters. Later Mr. Acheson relinquished the duties of 
general manager but remained as vice-president and chief 
engineer until his death. 


Horace A. Sumner, one time chief engineer of the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake, died on December 31 at his home in 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Sumner was born on March 18, 1845, 
at Stoughton, Mass., and graduated from Francis Sumner’s 
Academy in 1864. He entered railway service in July, 
1864, as a rodman on the Old Colony (now controlled by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. He later served 
at various times as assistant engineer and resident engineer 
on subsidiaries of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 
Iowa and Wisconsin and as assistant engineer on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande. He became chief engineer of the Flor- 
ence & Cripple Creek Railroad in 1893, and of the El Paso 
& Northeastern and the Alamogordo & Sacramento Moun- 
tain (now parts of the Southern Pacific) in 1895. He was 
appointed chief engineer of the Denver, Northwestern & 
Pacific (now a part of the Denver & Salt Lake) in 1902, 
which position he was holding when he retired from rail- 
road service in 1910. 
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The Ann Arbor, together with the Pennsylvania and the 
Toledo Terminal, has been ordered by the Toledo, Ohio, 
city council to submit plans for the abolition of grade cross- 
ings at Summit street, Toledo. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe closed bids on Decem- 


ber 14 for the construction of a one-story warehouse, 340 
ft. by 40 ft., at Argentine, Kan. 

The Atlantic City has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate authorizing the construction 
of a branch from Cape May to Cape May point, N. J., 2.64 
miles. 


The Baltimore & Ohio plans the construction of a new ° 


freight yard and engine terminal at Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
which an initial appropriation of $1,390,000 has been made. 


The Canadian National has awarded a contract to the 
Canadian Bridge Company, Walkerville, Ont., for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Athabasca river, 3.5 miles 
west of Dyke, Alta. The bridge will consist of six 100-ft. 
deck plate girder spans and abutments. Plans have been pre- 
pared for the construction of a new bridge over the La Seine 
river west of La Seine, Ont., as a part of the realignment 
work made necessary, over a distance of four miles near 
this point, by a water power development. The new single 
track bridge will be made up of one 150-ft. through truss 
span and two deck plate girders, 40 ft. and 30 ft. long, with 
substructure for double track. Day labor will be employed 
in the construction of a concrete and steel bridge to span 
the Fraser river at Kamloops, B. C., involving an expendi- 
ture of about $400,000. 

The Canadian Pacific has announced a program of six 
branch lines in Saskatchewan and Alberta and legislation 
approving of their construction will be asked of Parliament 
at the present session. The lines will aggregate over 200 
miles. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has awarded a contract to Haley, 
Chisholm & Morris, Charlottesville, Va., for enlarging and 
lining with concrete the Brookville tunnel at Greenwood, 
Va., estimated to cost $200,000. This company will rebuild 
an arch and enlarge the Red Hill tunnel at Callaghan, Va., 
at a cost of $214,000. 

The Chicago & North Western contemplates the con- 
struction of an extension, 16 miles long, near Bellefourche, 
S. D., to develop a sugar beet raising section. A contract 
for the construction of a freight transfer shed at Proviso, 
Ill., 1,400 ft. by 700 ft., has been awarded to Peppard & 
Burrill, Minneapolis, Minn., at a cost of $850,000. Grading, 
trackage facilities and platform drawbridges will make the 
entire project involve an expenditure of $3,000,000. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has been ordered by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission to construct a new 
station at Wilber, Neb., during 1927, to cost about $20,000. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis closed 
bids on December 27 for the construction of an engine 
terminal and shops at Riverside yards, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
estimated to cost $700,000. 

The Ft. Worth & Denver City is preparing plans for the 
construction of repair shops at Childress, Tex., estimated to 
cost with equipment, about $100,000. 

The Great Northern has awarded a contract to the Bar- 
nett & Record Company, Duluth, Minn., for the construc- 
tion of the concrete and steel substructure of the third sec- 
tion of ore dock No. 1 at Allouez, Wis. This portion of the 
project involves an expenditure of about $550,000. This 
company contemplates the renewal of a bridge at New 
Westminster, B. C., at a cost of about $51,000. A contract 
has been awarded to the Puget Sound Light & Power 
Company for the installation of electrical equipment on 
the line to be electrified between Skykomish, Wash., and 
Wenatchee. 

The Illinois Central has awarded a contract for the re- 
modeling and enlarging of the passenger station at Jack- 
son, Miss., at a cost of $221,500. A contract has been let 
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to Earl Cline for the construction of an automobile han- 
dling shed at Birmingham, Ala., to cost $25,000. Plans 
have been prepared for the construction of a two-story 
passenger station at Belleville, Ill., 143 ft. by 30 ft., to cost 
about $250,000. 

The Lehigh Valley has prepared plans for the construc- 
tion of approaches and a double track tunnel immediately 
south of the Musconetcong (N. J.) tunnel. Improvements 
are also contemplated at the East One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth street terminal, New York, including construction 
of a transfer bridge, slip, dockwork and dredging. 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake contemplates the construc- 
tion of a sanitary sewer system to serve the Harbor dis- 
trict at Wilmington, Cal., and additional trackage and street 
improvements at an estimated cost of $431,000. 


The Louisville & Nashville has awarded a contract to 
the M. J. Hoffman Construction Company, Louisville, Ky., 
for the construction of a reinforced concrete, brick and 
steel roundhouse, machine shop and office building at 
Evansville, Ind., at a cost of about $200,000. This company 
is preparing for the construction of freight facilities at 
Mobile, Ala., at an approximate cost of $168,000. Included 
in this project are a freight house, 440 ft. by 40 ft., a trans- 
fer platform, 193 ft. by 12 ft., and an automobile platform, 
150 ft. by 40 ft., each to be constructed of brick and con- 
crete. A contract has been awarded for the construction 
of a roundhouse at Howell, Ind., with nineteen 110-ft. stalls. 
Including mechanical installations the brick and concrete 
structure will cost about $269,800. 


The Mobile & Ohio has awarded a contract for the re- 
construction of a 400-ft. elevator conveyor at Mobile, Ala., 
destroyed by a recent storm, to B. E. Buffalo & Co., 
Mobile, at a cost of about $15,000. The installation of 
equipment is. expected to require an additional expenditure 
of $7,000. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has acquired 15 acres of land 
at Houston, Tex., for the construction of a terminal and 
freight warehouse. Including the cost of the land and 
trackage facilities the warehouse project involves an ex- 
penditure of about $1,100,000. 


The Missouri Pacific has awarded a general contract to 
the List Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the 
construction of a union passenger station and terminal at 
Texarkana, Tex., to be jointly owned and used by the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the St. Louis-Southwest- 
ern and the Kansas City Southern. The cost of the entire 
project is estimated at $1,350,000. This company contem- 
plates the construction of brick passenger, freight and ex- 
press stations at San Juan, Tex., to replace the combination 
building recently destroyed by fire. Between Bishop and 
Robstown, 18 miles, the track will be raised three feet to 
place it above flood water level which will include the 
raising of all bridges. Plans have also been prepared for 
the construction of an industry track 4,285 feet long, at San 
Benito, Tex., and for the construction of new and lengthen- 
ing of old passing tracks at McAllen, Tex., La Feria, Alamo, 
Mercedes, Weslaco, Donna, San Juan, Pharr and Mission. 
The contract for the excavation and placing of the founda- 
tions of the new 22-story office building at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been awarded to the John Hill Construction Company, 
St. Louis. This company contemplates the construction of 
a water treating plant at Little Rock, Ark., to.cost about 
$16,000. Bids closed on December 29 for the grading and 
bridging for 29.2 miles of second track at four different 
points between St. Louis, Mo., and Jefferson City. This 
project is expected to involve an expenditure of about 
$3,000,000. A contract for the grading and bridging of a 
7.5 mile extension extending from Nashville, Ark., has been 
let to the W. P. McGeorge & Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., at a 
cost of about $230,000. The same contractor has been 
awarded a contract for the grading and bridging of an 
extension between Hot Springs, Ark., and Hawes, to cost 
about $400,000. 

The New York Central has awarded a contract for repair- 
ing the pier of Bridge 141, Kingston, N. Y., to cost about 
$65,000, to O’Brien Brothers, Inc.; and a contract for alter- 
ations to Pier 12 and the Express Pier, at Weehawken, N. J., 
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to cost about $85,000, to the G. W. Rogers Construction 
Corporation; and the contract for eliminating grade cross- 
ings at Fullers, N. Y., to cost about $150,000, to the Walsh 
Cohstruction Company, Davenport, Ia. A contract has been 
let for the construction of a through girder bridge to carry 
four main tracks over the Lincoln Highway at Rolling 
Prairie, Ind., the railroad’s share of the cost of this project 
being $86,000. The projected separation of grades at South 
Bend, Ind., at a total cost of about $8,000,000, involves the 
construction of eleven four track highway subways, new 
through and station tracks, a freight station and team 
tracks. Present executive authority has appropriated 
$1,225,000 for this work. A contract has been let to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the installation 
of a multiple pit “N. & W.” type standard electric cinder 
plant at Corning, Ohio. 


The Pennsylvania has announced that an immediate start 
will be made upon the construction of improved freight 
terminal facilities at Little Creek, near Norfolk, Va. This 
action followed issuance by the War Department, of a 
permit covering the channel dredging and breakwater work 
which formed part of the new terminal project. Construc- 
tion of the new terminal facilities will provide the Penn- 
sylvania a shorter and more advantageous route for ferry- 
ing across the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay between Cape 
Charles and Norfolk. The new route reduces the former 
36-mile trip to approximately 24 miles, with complete avoid- 
ance of the congested waters and a corresponding increased 
ease of operation. A contract has been awarded to the 
Dunbar & Sullivan Dredging Company, Detroit, Mich., for 
dredging in dock No. 10 at Ashtabula, Ohio, estimated to 
cost $30,000. Plans have been prepared for the relocation 
of the inbound station and the rearrangement of facilities 
of the American Railway Express Company at Polk street, 
Chicago, at a cost of $180,000. A contract has been let to 
the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of a 500-ton reinforced concrete automatic electric 
coaling station at East Rochester, Ohio. 


The Reading contemplates the construction of a connec- 
tion between its Lebanon Valley and Steelton branches at 
Harrisburg, Pa., at an approximate cost of $510,000. A 
number of bridges are involved including those planned at 
Cameron street, Paxton creek, Hemlock street and Syca- 
more street. Plans have been prepared for additional 
passenger, freight and express facilities at Pottstown, Pa., 
which with elimination of a grade crossing and construction 
of a fifth main track are expected to cost $1,480,000. Plans 
involving an expenditure of $280,000 have also been pre- 
pared for a change of alignment and the replacement of 
a viaduct at Mainville, Pa. Improvements contemplated at 
Philadelphia, Pa., include elimination of grade crossings 
between Wissahickon Creek and Fountain street, Manayunk, 
at an estimated cost of $4,500,000, to be borne equally with 
the city of Philadelphia, and construction of a three-story 
warehouse at Twentieth and Hamilton streets to cost 
$220,000. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has asked for bids for the 
construction of a brick combined freight and passenger 
station at Boynton, Okla., estimated to cost $15,000. Bids 
have also been asked for the construction of a 50-ton coal- 
ing station at Chouteau avenue, St. Louis, Mo., as an alter- 
nate bid following the original request for bids on a station 
of 100-tons capacity. This company and the city of St. 
Louis, Mo., have reached an agreement whereby the city 
will contribute $185,000 to the cost of constructing a $485,000 
reinforced concrete viaduct to carry Arsenal street over the 
company tracks and the river Des Peres. Plans call for a 
four-span structure 1,750 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. 


The Southern Pacific contemplates the construction of 
6.3 miles of second track between San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
and Hadley, including a drill track, three crossovers and 
1.89 miles of yard tracks. A contract has been awarded for 
the strengthening of a steel bridge, 1,692 ft. long, over the 
Rio Grande river at El Paso, Tex., including the addition 
of one truss to each span. A contract for the construction 
of freight stations at Edinburg, Tex., and McAllen has been 
let to R. W. Abbott, McAllen. Each station has outside 
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dimensions of 90 ft. by 30 ft., with loading docks 40 ft. by 
30 ft. and together they involve an expenditure of about 
$21,000. 

The Texas & Pacific has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a two-story reinforced concrete and brick pas- 
senger station at Natchitoches, La. to the Christy-Dolph 
Construction Company, Dallas, Tex. The structure, which 
will also house express facilities, will cost about $50,000. 


The Texas, Panhandle & Gulf has been denied a re- 
opening of the case in which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently authorized the construction of over 200 
miles of line in Texas by the Fort Worth & Denver South 
Plains and the Quanah, Acme & Pacific, but denied the 
application of the T., P. & G. for a certificate authorizing 
the construction of a line from Tucumcari, N. M., to Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

The Union Pacific is receiving bids for the construction 
of shop buildings and an enginehouse at Ogden, Utah. 


The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley has awarded a contract 
to the Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, 
for the construction of a 300-ton coaling station at Lambert, 
Miss., at a cost of about $50,000. 


Trade Publications 


Simplicity—Accessibility—The Fairmont Railway Mo- 
tors, Inc., has issued a six-page circular in which it calls 
attention to the way in which simplicity and accessibility 
of parts have been provided for in its motor cars for 
track use. 

Automatic Coaling Plants.—In a 20 page bulletin, No. 85, 
the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, describes and 
illustrates in detail the construction of its Simplex Auto- 
matic Electric Coaling plants, together with views of sev- 
eral installations of various capacities. 


Winter Construction Tools——The Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., 
Union City, N. J., has issued a 24-page bulletin, designated 
as No. 52, in which it illustrates and describes its winter 
construction tools, including concrete heaters, thawing 
torches, mortar heating pans, salamanders, water heaters 
and furnace burners. 

Kyrock for Railway Use.—The Kentucky Rock Asphalt 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has issued a 15 page bulletin 
describing Kentucky rock asphalt and its uses for railroad 
grade crossings, platforms, runways and floors. The bulle- 
tin is copiously illustrated with views of installations for 
various purposes. Specifications for the use of Kyrock in 
the construction of grade crossings, platforms and other 
facilities accompany the bulletin. 

Volute Centrifugal Pumps.—The Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, New York, has issued Bulletin Form 7059 of 24 
pages describing the Cameron single-stage, double-suction 
volute pumps which are manufactured in three classes for 
different requirements. The details of construction for 
each class of pump are shown in sectional views and there 
are also a number of illustrations of actual installations for 
various kinds of service. 


Steel Rolling Doors—The Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has recently issued a 32-page 
catalog illustrating and describing the various types of 
steel rolling doors and labeled Underwriters’ rolling fire 
doors manufactured by that company. This catalog in- 
cludes also about 50 actual installation views of the 
various types of doors and gives complete details of their 
construction with full dimensions and specifications. 


Celite in Concrete.—In Bulletin 325 the Celite Products 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal., presents additional information 
and test data on Celite as an admixture in concrete. This 
includes technical data on the effect of siliceous admixtures 
in increasing the workability of concrete and in improving 
the uniformity and water-tightness of the resulting con- 
crete. Some of this information is in the form of tests of 
compressive strengths of plain concrete and concrete in 
which Celite has been used. The bulletin also gives 
directions for the use of celite, including the percentages 
recommended for various concrete mixes. 
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Supply Trade News 














The Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, IIl., has 
appointed Theodore Geissman & Co., Chicago, its district 
sales agent. 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, has moved 
its office at Butte, Mont., from 48 E. Broadway to 54 E. 
Broadway. 


Charles M. Griffith, a director and, for some years past, 
sales manager of William Wharton, Jr., & Co., Inc., Easton, 
Pa., has been elected vice-president. 


John R. McGinley, chairman of the board of directors 
and formerly president of the Duff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and a director of Dwight P. Robin- 
son, Inc., New York, died in New York on November 29, © 
at the age of 75 years after an illness of several months. 


The Armco Culvert & Flume Manufacturers’ Association 
has been changed to the Armco Culvert Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. This change in name does not imply any change 
in policy and the association will continue to devote its 
efforts to research in all matters relating to drainage and 
irrigation and to educational publicity for making this re- 
search known to those who are interested in such matters. 


Orrin H. Baker, of the sales department of the Illinois 
Steel Company, has been promoted to assistant general 
manager of sales to succeed P. W. O’Brien, whose death 
was noted in the De- 
cember issue. Mr. 
Baker was born in 
1885 at, Hamilton, 
Ont., and was gradu- 
ated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 
mechanical engineer- 
ing in 1907. He en- 
tered the service of 
the Illinois Steel 
Company in the same 
year as a chemist at 
South Chicago plant 
and during the next 
five years worked in 
all the departments of 
the steel mill, prin- 
cipally on blast fur- 
nace practice. From 
1910 to 1912 he was 
special assistant to 
the general superin- 
tendent and devoted his time to engineering and produc- 
tion problems. He entered the sales department in 1912, 
being engaged in railroad and structural sales. In 1917, 
he was appointed representative of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute on the Pacific coast in charge of the alloca- 
tion of steel for the engineering fleet. He returned to the 
sales department of the Illinois Steel Company in 1919 
and was engaged in the work of the railroad bureau, which 
position he was holding at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


O. C. Badger, engineer in the Railways Bureau of the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, has resigned to 
become general manager of the Permanent Waterproofing 
Company, 122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, effective 
January 1. Mr. Badger was born at Niles, Mich., on March 
31, 1891, and graduated from Armour Institute in 1913 in 
civil engineering. From 1915 to 1917 he was employed in 
the office of the chief engineer of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Eastern lines, at Topeka, Kan., and from Feb- 
ruary, 1917, to March, 1926, he was employed as assistant 
to the bridge engineer of the Santa Fe system with head- 
quarters at Chicago. On the latter date he left the service 
of the Santa Fe to become engineer in the Railways Bureau 
of the Portland Cement Association, which position he 
held until his recent resignation. 





Orrin H. Baker 
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This track was sprayed with “ATLAS” 
Weedkiller 








You can not afford a track like this 











Now We Can Announce— 
An Improved Atlas Non-Poisonous Weed Killer 


Chipman research chemists—co-operating 
with field men—have evolved a new and 
improved form of “Atlas”? N. P.—the non- 
poisonous weed killer. 


350,000 gallons of this improved weed 
killer were tested on railroad tracks during 
1926. The results were entirely satisfactory. 


The new formula of ‘‘Atlas’’ N. P. is more 
deadly to plant life than ever—yet it is 
harmless to animals or humans. Further- 
more, it has greater spreading range—which 
means the use of less chemical per mile of 
track. 


A third improvement is the greater ad- 
hesiveness to the plant—thus lengthening the 
effect of the chemical. 


Summarized—these improvements result 
in the use of less chemical WITH BETTER 
RESULTS—thus reducing the cost of main- 
taining a clean, weed-free track. 


The Chipman organization is at your 
service. Now is the time to plan for the 
coming season’s requirements. Let us con- 
sult with you. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Sole Licensee for Non-Poisonous Weedkiller Under United States Patent No. 1,534,289 
Executive Office: BOUND BROOK, New Jersey 


Factories 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


We have organized a department whose particular 
function will be consultation and phytocidal re- 
search. Let us help you during this winter. 


Palo Alto, Cal. 


Clearing, Ill. Houston, Tex. 


ATLAS 
SERVICE 
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<— “Slim 

Pattern” Cut 

Devil Track 
Chisel 


Regrind it on the 
Job— Instead 
of Redressing , 
it in the Shop! @ 


A power or hand grinder easily sharpens the slender bit—right on the job. 

Uniform heat-treatment all the way through the slender bit prolongs the 
life of the Cut Devil. 

Think what this means: 

Faster work—Longer life—More rails per chisel—Fewer chisels on the 
PB saving of at least 40% over the expense of using ordinary carbon 
steel chisels. 


That’s talking the language of a track gang, and a purchasing agent, too! 6 


Just try the Cut Devil “Slim Pattern” 
—that’s all we ask. 
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THE WARREN TOOL & FORGE CO. 
243 Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio 
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Lt used fo live on a what-not 


EFORE the famous last gold spike was driven 

into the completed Union Pacific, asbes- 

tos had stepped from the curiosities on the 

parlor what-not to take its place in industry. 

In those days of Johns-Manville’s beginning, 

its development was pioneered with a few 
simple products and a world of faith. 


Today thousands of asbestos products roll 
away from the car sidings of seven Johns- 
Manville factories. And all through the speci- 
fication Jists of the railroads themselves you 
will find the words “‘Johns-Manville Asbestos. ’” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP., 292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York 


Branches in all large cities. For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Service to Railroads 
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Oil Gardner Self-lubricating Pumps 





No oil cups—no grease cups. Fill the crank- 

case once a month and every bearing in a 

Gardner self-lubricating Pump automatically 

secures perfect lubrication, insuring long life 

and few replacements. e 

Made in all styles and capacities. Send for 

Bulletins EP-1 and EP-2. 

“Quality Builders for Over 65 Years” 
THE GARDNER GOVERNOR CO. 
Quincy, Illinois 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 


549 Washington Blvd. 534 Singer Bldg. 604 Arch St. 323 Dayton St. 611 2d Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES LONDON 
401 Rialto Bldg. 684 Santa Fe Ave. 25 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


RDNER 
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UFF JACKS meet every modern lifting requirement. 
They embody the most advanced improvements in 
every instance . . . the result of forty years of experience 
devoted exclusively to jack making. The superior knowl- 
edge exemplified in design, materials and manufacturing 


process, expands the meaning of “IT’S LIGHT ON DUFF 


JACKS” to more than a slogan of capacity. 
“IT’S LIGHT ON DUFF JACKS” also means lower 
first cost, reduced labor and time costs and practically 


no maintenance. 


DUFF “Governor Controlled” 
Self Lowering Jacks 
15 to 50 Tons Capacities 
These jacks effect profitable savings in time 
and labor due to unusual efficiency and ease 
of operation. 
Governor Control of lowering speed (exclu- 
sive Duff patents) insures absolute safety 
under all conditions. 
Adaptable for heavy lifting duty of every 
character. 
“DUFF High Speed 
Ball Bearing Screw Jacks 
50 and 75 Tons Capacities 
Powerful jacks designed especially for lifting 
locomotives. Also well adapted for all sorts 


of industrial heavy lifting. Operation easy, 
and action rapid for tools of their capacity. 


DUFF Low Height 
Ball Bearing Screw Jacks 
(Journal Jacks) 

15, 25 and 35 Tons Capacities 
For lifting and adjusting low-set loads, tanks, 
structural material, etc. A built-in positive 
stop feature prevents raising standard out of 
base. Unusually light in weight with ample 
factor of safety for their rated capacities. 


The DUFF Pinion Puller 


Simplest, quickest, and most positive tool 
ever developed for use in repair shops, power 
houses, mines, mills, Street Railway Shops, 
Industrial Plants—any place where motors 
and gears or pinions are used. Placing and 
operating conveniently handled by one man. 


DUFF (Genuine Barrett) 
Geared Automatic Lowering 
Jacks 
25 Ton Capacity 
These jacks afford lighter weight, ab- 
solutely positive action, and a sub- 
stantially increased factor of safety. 
There are no intricate parts to wear 
out or break. Leverage compounded 
by gears making easy lifting of heavy 
loads. Convenient for the rapid han- 

dling of all sorts of heavy loads. 


DUFF (Genuine Barrett) 
Automatic Lowering Jacks 
5, 10 and 15 Tons Capacities 
Rugged jacks used for construction, 
wrecking, bridge building, car work, 
machinery handling, and other general 
lifting and moving purposes where an 
especially powerful ratchet jack is 

requir ; 

10 and 15-ton sizes equipped, when 
desired, with double socket lever, 
which enables convenient and effective 
operation in close, cramped quarters. 


DUFF (Genuine Barrett) 

Track Jacks 

15 Ton Capacity 
Recognized as standard by leading 
railroads of the world for construction, 
surfacing, repairing, and ballasting 
work. They provide greatest capacity 
with lightest weight. Ruggedly built 
for lasting service, practically elim- 
inating maintenance expense. Single 
Acting type No. 117 is illustrated 
to the right. 


Write for Detailed Literature on Jacks in which you are especially interested 


DUFF 
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DUFF (TJIAC 
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Never Before 


CE 


‘AY 


: RING 


AND 


MAINTEN. 





RAILW 
ENGINEE 


Big Sections 


Track Section 
Covers every phase of the work 





Bridge Section 


Covers the construction and re- 
pair of all kinds of railroad 
bridges and the equipment used 
in bridge work. 


Building Section 


Every conceivable kind of build- 
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===" A Book Like This 


At $5.00 


From cover to cover the new Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


a ee Ge ge ; tee , 

a eS ee a ee Cyclopedia is new and up-to-the-minute—distinctly different from 

scribed in detail in this section. anything ever before published on engineering, maintenance and sig- 
; . ing! 

Water Service Section naling! 


Describes sources of water sup- 


The developments made in recent years in labor saving machinery, 


ply, water treatment and meth- i i i i i 
one ee a devices, practices, etc., are fully covered for the first time in this new 
cyclopedia. Every phase of engineering, maintenance and signaling 
Signal Section — work receives detailed attention at the hands of the experts, who 
The first authoritative treatment gathered this wealth of information into one book for you. 


of railway signaling in many 
years. Covers new developments 


and improved devices and prac- Important information prepared for you by experts 


tices. 


General Section 
Covers Wood Preservation, Tim- 


Six big sections; namely, track, bridge, building, water service, signal- 
ing, and general, supply you with hundreds of hard facts that will prove 


ber, Metal, Paint, Cranes, Grab indispensable. Each of these sections would make a fair sized book in 


Buckets, Power Units, Rope and 
Chain, etc. 





See a copy for 10 Days FREE 


You are under no obligation whatsoever to see this book for 
10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. You may return it if it 
is not worth every cent of $5.00. In fact we will go a step 
further—don’t keep it unless it is worth twice that amount to 
you. You will surely find this book of great help and we have 
no fear of it coming back—Why, the charts alone are worth the 
price of the book. Order your copy TO-DAY. 


Over 1,000 pages, 1,000,000 words of text, 
fully illustrated, 9x12 inches. 
Cloth, $5.00. Leather, $7.00. Net postpaid. 


SIMMONS~BOARDMAN 


© FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 
Book Department, 


| 30 Church Street, New York, N. ¥.; 34 Victoria St., London, S. W. 1. | 
8 5.00 cloth ‘ . 
| Send me postpaid a copy of the {$3.00 et Railway Engineer- | 
ing and Maintenance Cyclopedia for ten days’ free examination. After | 
ten days I will remit the total price, or if I do not desire to keep the 
I book I will return it to you in good condition at your expense. | 
| 














| NAME 
| ADDRESS 
| CITY STATE 
I a ceeccnesierintoiath COMPANY. 
M T 1-27 








itself and covers its subject exhaustively from a practical angle. Months 


of extensive research by experts whose experi- 
ence and knowledge of these subjects is widely 
recognized, together with the co-operation given 
-by committees of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association and of the Signal Section of 
the American Railway Association, made pos- 
sible the new improved cyclopedia. 


A Library in One Volume 


The new cyclopedia is veritably a library in one 
volume. It contains over 1,000 pages liberally 
illustrated by photographs and drawings. If you 
are asked to pass upon any device or piece of 
equipment, or if your duties require that you put 
it to use, you will recognize this Cyclopedia as 
an indispensable assistant. You must know! 
You must act! You must stand behind the 
action taken! Therefore you need the exhaustive 
information that only the Cyclopedia can give! 
Get your copy now. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


30 Church Street 34 Victoria Street 
New York, N. Y. London, S. W. 1 
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Bethlehem Parallel Throw Switch Stand, Model 
1222 is unusual with its low height, strength 
and simplicity. It is lower than the rail (only 
44% in. high from tie to bottom of lamp tip). 
Low height and parallel throw lever make it 
particularly desirable for use in confined 
locations. 


Bethlehem Parallel 
Throw Switch Stand, 
Model 1222 
—unusual 
Safety Features 


























Bethlehem Model 1222 is 
built up of but three mov- 
ing parts, is easy to throw, 
boltless, and readily adjust- 
able (range of adjustment, 
3¥4 in. to 6 in.). One Model 
1222 installed almost four 
years ago has been thrown 
over 600,000 times. 











BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY General Offices Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices in the following cities: 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Cincinnati Detroit Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles Portland 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Export of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 
Oe 


WOODINGS FORGE & TOOL CO. 
VERONA, PA. 















We Respectfully Solicit 
Your Inquiries 


Works and General Sales Office 
Verona, Pa. | 


STANDARD TRACK TOOLS 
OF VERY HIGH QUALITY 
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Manufactured by 


The Royal Blue Bed Spring Co. 


formerly The M. A. Hunt Co. 
Ciricinnati, Ohio 








Write for descriptive circular 
and prices. 
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The Bunk cannot be set up wrong if slots are down 
in place over the shoulder rivets as shown in cut. 
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Bunk Folded Ready for 
Shipment or Storage 


Jhe DURABLE BUMPING POSTS 
Stop More Than Cars — 











It Stops 





Excessive Cost of In- 
stallation. 

Waste of Valuable 
Track Space. 
Unnecessary Digging 
up of Track. 
Uncertainty As to Its 
Condition. . 
Jeopardy to Property 
and Human Life. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G Troubles in Winter 
7 
8 
9 
0 






















10. Carelessness of Trainmen 


Trainmen are a lot more careful about banging cars into a bumping post 





Moving. 

Carrying Large Stock 
of Repair Parts. 
Frequent Renewals 


Mistakes in Installa- 
tion. 





when they know it’s a ““Durable’’ that’s guarding the track end. 






( 


“Durables” are NOT the kind of posts that snap off like twigs when struck 






by cars. Their duty is to guard the track end—and how well they perform 1 





Carelessness of Train- 





that duty many a trainman can attest. One experience with a “‘Durable”’ 






is all that any trainman needs, and most of them don’t need that—they 







know “Durables’’ by reputation. 


Mechanical Manufacturing 
Company 


Pershing Road and Loomis Street 
Chicago, Illinois 







Room 323-E Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
30 Church St., New York City 
Telephone Cortlandt 1331 








The Durable Freight Bumping Post stands like a sentinel 
. an end of the track—stopping all cars which attempt 
oO pass. 
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Big gang laying steel by hand. > 






Small gang making record : a tie 
with “Three-Man Rail—~ tei» — 
Layer” 2m = 


When a Small Gang Out-wesle 


° Give a small gang a “Three-Man Layer’ and 
A Bi One watch it lay more steel than a gang twice its size 
g doing the work by hand. 
The ‘“Three-Man Rail Layer” is a light, hand- 
operated machine offering all the advantages of 
speed and economy of a power-driven unit. In 
addition, its lightness allows it to be removed from 
the track—thus fast track laying is accomplished 
without tying up traffic. 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 
























Improved Automatic Air Dump 


CARS 


Are built to serve a rapidly widening range 
of railroad requirements 








ESIGNED to produce the most satisfactory results with 
lowest possible operating costs, maximum safety of oper- 
ation, quick discharge and return. 


Dumping can be controlled from locomotive or cars can be 
operated separately. Cars dump in either direction instantly 
without change of parts or any preliminary adjustment. 
















20 cu. yds. Write for Catalogue “D” 30 cu. yds. 
40 Tons with description and prints 50-70-75 Tons 


MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 
30 Church St. New York City 


Works: Passaic, N. J. 
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Pull Your Quarry Cars 


with a Sullivan Hoist 


Fencing Estimates 
for your next Budget! 


Get complete, practical recommendations 
from the Cyclone engineering organiza- 
tion for fencing yards, shops, terminals, 
and rights of way. Make it a part of your 
spring construction program. 


The Recognized Standard 


Cyclone All Copper-Bearing Steel Chain 
Link Fence is known everywhere as the 
standard enclosure for railroad property. 

+ Tubular framework is now made by the 
National Scale-Free Process, insuring a 
smooth surface inside and outside for 
galvanizing which is done by the Hot- 
Dip method. Cyclone prices are lower 
today than ever before. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 
(AR CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
“ped Tag” Factories and Offices: 


Waukegan, IIl., No. Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, O. 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Oual Mark of Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
wi pg = Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


ycione 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ence 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence for railroad property 


CYCLONE COPPER-BEARING STEEL ENDURES 


@C.F.Co. 1927. 


FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS 











Pull your quarry cars with a Sullivan hoist— 
t is speedy, powerful, trouble free, and it 
requires only small investment. 


At the quarry shown in the picture, several car 
pulling hoists were tried out. The job was to 
haul a one-ton car of rock up a 10% grade to 
the loading platform. 


Some of the hoists didn’t have the pull—some 
had power but no speed—when bigger hoists 
were put on they shook the loading platform 
so much the operator could hardly stand. 


Then a Sullivan Turbinair hoist tackled the job. 
Using a 34-inch air hose and 75 lbs. of air, this 
little 345-lb. machine, showed more speed up 
the grade than any other hoist with a 1-inch 
hose. A 13-year-old Mexican boy was the 
operator. 


Sullivan hoists are made for air or electric 
power. They’ll lift a ton on a single line at 110 
feet per minute, or pull a 50-ton car on level 
track. 

Write today for catalogs. 


Turbinair Hoists — Catalog 1976-F 
Electric Hoists — Catalog 1976-G 


MACHINERY COMPANY | 


411 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chi 
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P ical ion f 
ermanent, economical protection for 
Modern conditions have made it essential that 8 
right of way and property lines be protected ral roa ro ert 
against trespassing or malicious intrusion. Many . 
of the nation’s leading railroads are eliminating : : ; 
theft and property destruction—as well as costly —gnd the result of their experience will be placed at 
Fal P Comey TF F your disposal without obligation. There is a Page 
personal injury suits—by installing Page Chain distributor in your vicinity—write for his name and 
Link Fence. interesting literature. 
Page presents an impassable barrier, constructed p ad 
to give years of service. Made of copper- Page Fence and Wire Products Association 
bearing steel or pure Armco Ingot Iron—gal- 215 N. Michigan Ave. Dept. A8, Chicago, Ill. 
vanized after weaving. Fittings as well are zinc Distributing wire link products made by the 
coated to resist rust. Page Steel and Wire Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Page engineers have made a careful District Offices: eae. = York, Pittsburgh 
study of railroad protection problems An Associate Company of the American Chain 
Company, Incorporated 





: 





TRADE MARK 
America’s 
Jrst wire 
fence- (RR? 




















Before Burning 


Save Money This 
Year with Woolery 
Railway Weed 


Burners 


They are thoroly developed and 
standardized. Three year record of efficient 
and economical operation on leading rail- 
roads leaves no question as to their reliabil- 
ity. They are not an experiment at your 
expense. 


After Burning 


One large burner—never clogs, never whips out by weeds. Leaves no drip of oil on track. 


This three-unit outfit can be removed at a highway crossing and turned around if a sudden change 
of wind makes it advisable. Reduces track maintenance costs to a minimum. 


WOOLERY MACHINE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Write for Prices and 
Further Information 
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ACIDCO MONercaST DIPE 





Specify ; : 
Mono-cast and 
co How Mono-cast Pipe Saves Money 
ee More than 25% of construction cost is saved because Mono-cast Centrifugal 





pipe is sixteen feet long. 
1—You save in weight, due to fewer bells. 
2—You save in joint materials because of fewer joints. 
3—You save on labor for making joints, digging bell holes, packing, melting 
lead, pouring, caulking, etc. 


For over 12 years the American Cast Iron Pipe Company has been manufactur- 
ing cast iron pipe in sixteen foot lengths for water and gas. 


You save, too, because Mono-cast Centrifugal pipe costs less. 

















Mono-cast Catalog mailed on request. Write for a copy. 





AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


IRMINGH papas Wve 


ACIDCOM ONG CAST DIPE 


-B E LL tL A N OD 


percenexonamcermseml 


rv emat th oF 
“Mono-cast” is the trade mark of the p seein Cast Iron Pipe Company 





























LAYNE WELLS 
PRODUCE MORE WATER 
THAN ORDINARY WELLS 


If you are interested in knowing 
we will tell you why 


LAYNE VERTICAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


OPERATE MORE ECONOMICALLY AND 
MORE EFFICIENTLY THAN ANY OTHERS 


If you want to know we will tell you how. 


Layne & Bowler Manufacturing Company 
Houston MEMPHIS Los Angeles 
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UNIVERSAL POWER CAR 


eiiadenamaadiees y 














Takes the men to the job and works when it gets there 


A GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 


Develops 110 volts a.c. and d.c. current for operating 
all Electric Tools such as Grinding Tools, Portable Rail 
Saws, Track and Bonding Drills, Electric Tie Tampers, 
Flood Lighting Systems, Portable Saws and Boring Tools 
for Carpenters and Bridge Gangs, Electric Driven Air 
Compressors for Sand-Blasting and Paint Spraying, and 
all other Electric Tools Essential to maintenance work. 


DEPENDABLE—ECONOMICAL—FLEXIBLE 
CAN BE OPERATED BY UNSKILLED WORKMEN 


Electrically Driven, No Friction Discs, Gear Shifts or Clutches 
Four men Can Easily Remove Car from Tracks 


THE EUCLID ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EUCLID, OHIO 








Buy Headlap! 


Make that a resolution for 1927 





More headlap means more protection. You get 
both in this massive, good looking 


MULE-HIDE SUPER 3 TAB HEX SHINGLE 


Exposed four inches to the weather this particular Shingle 
provides triple thickness protection at the tabs and double 
coverage over the remainder of the roof. 


This super size Mule-Hide Shingle is quickly laid as only 
100 units are required to cover 100 square feet. Just four 
nails to each Shingle! 


COLORS: Red, Green, Blue Black, Onyx, Golden Brown, 
Terra Cotta, Rainbow. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Size, 12”x36”; Weight, 195 Ibs. per 
sq.; Packed 3 bundles to square. * 


Of course good, old, dependable Mule-Hide Quality permeates 


this shingle thru and thru. Better send for a sample which 
will be mailed promptly. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


W. 44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. 
Chicago 








is well named 


of the American Chain Company, but the entire 
line built for Railway use. American Chain is 
made in every type and all sizes, from Con- 

ductor’s Signal Chain to Wrecking Chain. 


Because of the wide margin of safety in 
every form of American Chain, it 
predominates in the chain equip- 
ment of the great trunk lines. 


Whatever the requirements of 
specifications or the demands 
of actual use, there’s an 
American Chain ready. - 
Special chains toorder 

where conditions 
make this 
necessary. 


Brake Beam Chain 


Conductor’s Signal 





Hose Safety Chain 


Boston 





Safety chain~ 


“Safety”? properly describes not only this particular product 


Brake Beam Safety Chain 


Door Operating Chain 
Connecting Rod Chain 


Chicago 





















AN ASSOCIATE. 
COMPANY OF 
CHAIN COMPANY. inc. 


ia 
for your safety 


RAILWAY CHAIN 


Seal Pin Chain 
Sling Chain 
Switch Chain 
Train Chain 
Wrecking Chain 


Brake Chain 
Brake Rod Chain 
Chain Dump Car Chain 
End Door Chain 
Gate Chain 

King Pin Key 


AMERICAN CHAIN CoMPANY, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District Sales Offices: 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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The 


! VG. Flood Light 


5,000 C. P.—8 Hours 


Once charged. 
Use it continu- 
ously or inter- 
mittently for a 
day or a week. 


Tip it over sev- 
eral times. 


It will work till 
that charge is 
used up. 





Safe - Compact 





i ad 


_ The Universal Generator Co. 


Blossburg, Pennsylvania 








Ain 1 L\ yarn |} ur. 
wl TRACKWORK N & INC. 
co. 


Tisco Manganese 
Steel, introduced by 
Wharton in steam rail- 
road trackwork in 1900, 
is still used by the 
leading railroads of 
the country, the qual- 
ity having kept pace 
with the increased de- 
mands. 


Plant: Easton, Pa. 








COST CUTTERS 


—7 Ws 





Portable Woodworking Machinery 
for use on the job. 


Saw Mills, Woodworkers, Planers, 
Jointers, Band Saws, Re-saws, 
Cut-off Saws. 


Ask for Complete Catalog 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


164 Main Street 








Hackettstown, N. J. 








LIME-SODA WATER 
SOFTENERS 


We make LIME-SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
of both the ground operated and top operated types 
to purify water for prevention of scale deposits 
and corrosion in locomotive boilers. 


There is no investment that ‘a railroad can make 
which will yield greater dividends, if it operates in 
a hard water district, than to invest in AMERICAN 
LIME-SODA WATER SOFTENERS. 


At the present time we are installing WATER 
SOFTENERS on four well-known AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, on which we made our first installa- 
tions more than twenty years ago. These plants 
represent additional repeat orders we have gotten 
for new plants and enlargements during this time. 


Will you please let us have your specifications 
for water treating plants? 


We are qualified by organization and experience 
to give you service. Write for our literature. 


AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 


FAIRHILL P. O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Specialists for twenty-four years in Railroad 


WATER PURIFICATION 
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DIXON’S 


GRAPHITE PAINTS 


Better and longer protection as well as lower 
cost per year of service are direct results of its 
use. 

The pigment, flake silica-graphite, is unusual 
in its durability and water-repellent qualities. 
Being of flake formation it expands and contracts 
with temperature variation without cracking or 
peeling. 

Write for new color card No. 187-B showing 
colors of Aluminum and Light Gray. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, New Jersey 





Railroads appreciate 
long wear of Genasco 











That is amply demonstrated by the continu- 
ous and universal use of Genasco Asphaltic 
Protective Products. They are standard with 
the leading railway systems. Look over this 
list of Genasco products and let us send you 
complete information regarding any or all of 
them. 


Genasco Ready Roofings Genasco Industrial Paint 





(Smooth and Slate Surface) Genasco Battery Seal Asphalt 
1827— Genasco Sealbac Shingles Genasco Battery Paint 
= (Individual and Strip) Genasco Asphalt Putty 
1927 \ Genasco Latite Shingles Genasco Acid-Proof Paint 
Genasco Standard Trinidad Genasco Asphalt Saturated Felt 
Built-up Roofing Genasco Deadening Felt 
Genasco Membrane Waterproof- Genasco Insulating Paper 
ing Genasco Red Sheating Paper 
Genasco Waterproofing Asphalts Genasco Stringed Felt 
Genasco Waterproofing Felts Genasco Stucco Base 
Genasco Asphalt Pipe Coating Barber Brand Cold Repair Ce 
Genasco Rustless Slushing ment (for more permanent 
Compound crossings than wooden planks 
Genasco Asphalt Mastic Floor- and for platform construction) 
ing Genasco Acid-Proof Mastic 
Genasco Asphalt Fibre Coating Genasco Insulating Asphalt 
Genasco Liquid Asphalt Roof (for use in Box Car Con- 
Coating struction) 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 














Do You Know? 


TELL-TALES 22 2t#e: 274 


Tunnel Warnings 
Can now be taken down and replaced by one man from the ground. 
No more need of sending a crew of 3 or 4 men over your road with 
a long ladder, and climbing to the cross arm. 

No more tangling of tell-tales. 

BRONZE HANGERS — no corrosion or rust — everlasting — 
TELL-TALES of spring brass rods and treated rope, most resistant 
to bending. 

You can eliminate almost your entire labor and replacement costs and 
make your bridge and tunnel warnings 100% efficient. 

Avoid death and injuries to employees. 


Hastings Signal & Equipment Co. 


53 State Street Boston, Mass. 


HANGER 


REPLACER HASCO METHOD 








[UFKIN ; 


CHAIN TAPES 


A sturdy tape best for all precise chaining work. Most popular for rough survey and maintenance work. 
%-gage mark when specified. iy-gage mark when specified. 


ENGINEER’S PATTERN TAPES — WOVEN TAPES OF ALL GRADES 


Win een’ THE [UFKIN fruLE C0. SAGINAW, MICH. 


“MICHIGAN” CHAIN TAPE 
Graduated on Babbitt Metal 


Send for Catalogue 
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ee Dissolved 
weld Railroad Service 
“Dosen 
Alr Compressors 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Gardner Governor Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Alr Generator Set 
Buda Compan) 


Air Hoists 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Air Lift Pumping Machinery 
Gardner Governor Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 5 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Anchors, Rail 
See Rail Anchors 
Anti-Creepers, Rail 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Lundie Engineering Co 
>. - 


& M. 
Verona Tool Works 
Asbestos Products 
Johns-Manviile Corp. 
Ash Conveyors 
McMyler interstate Co. 


Asphalt 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co. 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. 


Ballast Cars 
Clark 4 Company 


Ballast Screens 


Maintenance Equipment Co. 
Ballast Spreaders 
Jordan Co., 
Western Wheeled Scraper 
Co. 
Band Saws 
American Saw Mill Mach. 
Co. 


Bars 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
— Iron & Steel 
20. 


Bearings, Axle 
Buda Company 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


ne. 
—— Railway Supply 


0. 
Mudge & Company 
Northwestern Motor Co. 
Woolery Machine Co. 

Bearings, Roller 
Hyatt Roller" Bearing Co. 
Bed Springs 
Royal Blue Bed Spring Co. 
Benders, Rall 
See Rail Benders 
Bolts 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Graham Bolt & Nut Co. 
Bonding Outfits, Rall 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Bridge Warnings 
‘on Signal & Equip. 


Buck 
MeMpler Interstate Co, 


Buckets, Tote L 
Railroad Accessories Corp. 
Buckets. Clam Shell 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Building Beams, Concrete 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Massey Concrete Prod. 


Corp. 
R. C. Products Co., Inc. 


Building Material 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


ag my P aaa 


saan Posts 
Buda Company 
Mechanical Mfg. 


Bunks 
Royal Blue Bed Spring Co. 


Calcium Carbide 
Oxweld Railroad Service 


Car D 
McMyler Tnsterstate Co. 
Cars, Ballast 
See Ballast Cars 
Dump 
Dump Cars 
Cars, Hand 
Buda Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 
Kalamazoo Ry. Supply Co. 
Mudge Co. 
Northwestern ‘Motor Co. 
Cars, Industrial 
Clark Car Co. 





Buyers’ Guide 
CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Magor Car Corp. 
ba. ye Wheeled Scraper 


a poppies 


B 
Euclid Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
— Railway Motors. 
ne. 
Kalamazoo Railway Sup- 
ply Co. 
Mudge & Co. 
Northwestern Motor Co. 
Woolery Machine Co. 
Cars, Motor 
uda Co. 
Euclid Elecric & Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 
Kalamazoo a” Supply Co. 
Mudge & 
poor hay “Motor Co. 
Woolery Machine Co. 


Cars, Section 
Buda Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
+a Railway Motors, 


Kalamazoo Railway Supply 
Mudge &C 

Northwestern. “Motor Co. 
Woolery Machine Co. 


Car, Spreader 
Clark 74 = 


Car Stop, Friction 
Maintenance Equipment Co. 


Cars, Velocipede 
Buda Company 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply 
Co. 
Casti 
Bethlehem Steel = 
Wharton, Jr. & C Inc., 
Wm. 


Cattle Guards 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
ae Railway Supply 
0. 


Cattle Passes 
Massey Concrete Products 
Sorp. 


Cement, High Temperature 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Cement Repair 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Carey ©o., Philip 


Chains 

American Chain Co., Inc. 
Clamshell Buckets 

See Buckets, Clamshell 
Coal, Ore & Ash Handling 


achinery 

McMyler Interstate Co. 
Coaling Stations 

Fair! ,» Morse & Co. 
Compressors 

Gardner tr gd Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Compromise Joints 

See Joints, Compromise 
Concrete Units. Miscellaneous 

Federal Cement Tile Co. 

Massey Concrete Prod. 


Corp. 
R. C. ee Co., Ine. 
Condenser: 
Tagereoll- -Rand Co. 
Conveying Machinery 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Corrugated tron 
Armco Culvert 
Mfrs. Ass’n. 


& Flume 


Cots 
Royal Blue Bed Spring Co. 


Cranes, B Electric 
Erecting, Gantry, Loco- 
motive, Pee. ransfer, 
arf and 


Mosier ae Co. 


Creosoted Timber 
See Timber, Creosoted 


Cribbing, Concrete 
Federal Cement Tile 
—— Concrete Predens 
rn re Products Co., Inc. 
Crossing Gates 
Buda Co. 
aaate Railway Supply 
0. 
Crossings, Highway 


Carey Co., Philip 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. 





Crossings, Rail 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Buda Co. 
Ramapo ‘Ajax Corp. 
Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 


Crushers, Ston 
— Wheeled Scraper 


Culvert Pipe 


American Cast Iron Pipe 
Armco Culvert & Flume 
Mfrs. Ass’n. 

Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 

Curbing 

— Concrete Products 


Corp 
Derails 
American Chain Co., Ine. 
Q Cc C 


Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 


Derrick Cars ‘ 
Maintenance Equipment Co. 


Derricks 
McMyler Interstate Co. 


Diesel Engines 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 


Diesel Electric — aoa 
Fairbanks, Morse & 


Discing Machines 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
ne. 
— 
man Chemical 
“none Co. 
Ditchers 
Jordan Co., O. F. 
Ditching Machinery 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Dredging Machinery 
McMyler Interstate Co. 
Drills, Earth 
Buda Co. 
Drills, Rock 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Verona Tool Works 
Drill Steel, Resk 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drills, bog 
Buda Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply 


Railroad Accessories Corp. 


Engi- 


0. F. 
— Wheeled Scraper 
0. 
Electric Cranes (Locomotive, 


Pillar, Transfer 
Wrecking) 
See Cranes 
Electric Light & Power 
Plants 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Electric Power Units 
Bloctrie Tamper & Equip- 


ment Co. 
Euclid Electric Co. 
Northwestern Motor Co. 
Syntron cy 
Electric Snow Melters 
Q & C Co. 
cagine, © Gasoline 


Scpaeae, Morse & Co. 
— Railway Motors, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
—s Railway Supply 


Mu dge & Co. 

Northwestern Motor Co. 

Woolery Machine Co. 
Engines, Holsting 

McMyler Interstate Co. 


Ragines, for Car 


Buca ectric & Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
— Railway Motor 


— Railway Supply 


Mudge 
oo AR, “Motor Co. 
Woolery Machine Co, 


Engines, Png 
Buda 


oo wo 4 Co. 
uggs Rand 


Fen 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod- 
ucts Ass’n, 
Q & C Co. 





Fence, Fabric 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod- 

ucts Ass’n. 

Fence Posts 

Maintenanc e Equipment Co. 

Massey Concrete Products 


Corp 
Page Fence & Wire Prod- 
ucts Ass’n, 
& C. Co. 


Fibre Angle Pieces, Bush- 
ings, Plates, etc. 
Q. & C. Co. 
Fibre Insulating 
Qa & C. Co. 
Fliters 
Softener 


American Water 
Co. 
Fire Fighting and Protection 
uipmen 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Flangers, Snow 
Q. & C. Co. 


Float Valv 

Fai irbanks, Morse & Co. 
Flood Lights 

Universal Generator Co. 
Floor Coverings 

Barber Asphalt Co. 

Lehon Co. 
Flooring Compositions 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Forgings 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
McMyler Interstate Co, 


Frogs 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Buda Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
=" Jr. & Co., Inc., 


Game, Measuring 
ufkin Rule Co. 
Pies Pressure Gas 
— Railroad Service 


~~ Acetylen 
weld Railroad Service 
“— 


Governors 

Gardner Governor Co. 
Graders, Elevating 

— Wheeled Scraper 


wale Machinery 
— Wheeled Scraper 


Grap' re te 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Grinders, Portable 

Buda Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Guard Ralls % 

American Chain Co., Inc. 

Bethlehem Steel Co, 

Buda Co. 

Q. & C. Co. 

Ramapo Ajax Corp 

Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 
Guard Rall Clamps 

American Chain Co,, Inc. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Buda Co, 

. & C. Co. 

Ramapo Ajax Corp. 

Wharton Jr. & Co., Wm. 
Hammer Drills 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Sullivan — Co. 
Hammers, Forg 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Hammers, Riveting 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Hand Car Bearings 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Heaters, Feed Water 

—s Water Softener 
Highway Crossings 

Barber prey “Co. 
Holsting Machinery 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

McMyler Interstate Co. 


Hose 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
House Lining 
Barber ‘Asthalt Co. 
ehon Co. 
Inspection Cars 
See Cars, Inspection 
Insulated Rail Joints 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Q. & C. Co. 
Rail Joint Co. 
Insulating Materlal 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Lehon Co. 





soake, Bridge 
Buda Co. 


Dutt Manufacturing Co. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply 


Co. 
Jacks, Smoke 
Johns- Manville Corp. 
Jacks, Track 
Buda Com 
Duff catering Co. 
Hackmann Railway Supply 


Co. 
Kalamazoo Railway Supply 


Co. 
Verona Tool Works 
Joints, Compromise 
American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Q. & C. Co. 
Rail Joint Co. 
Joints, Rall 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
eee Steel Co, 


Q. 
Bail’ Joint Co. 
henge Ay & Co., Wm. 


Joints, S 
American Chain Co., Inc. 


Q. & Co. 
Rail Joint Co. 
Junction Boxes 
Massey Concrete 
Corp. 
carn, “ee 
Qa & C 
Liners, hatlngg 
ackmann Railway Supply 


‘0. 
Rail Joint bi 
Lights, Acetyle 
Universal Generator Co. 
Lights, Portable Flood 
Universal Generator Co, 
Lock Washers 
National Lock Washer Co. 
Reliance Manufacturing Co. 
Locomotives, Oil Engine Elec- 
trio Driven 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Lubricants 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Lumber, Asbestos 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Manganese Track Work 
oe Steel Co. 
Bu 
Rama a" Ajax Corp. 
Wharton Jr. & Co. , Wm. 
Manholes 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 
Markers 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 


Products 


Mechantcal Painting Equip- 
me 


nt 
Matthews Corp., W. N. 
Mile Posts 
Massey Concrete Products 
Corp. 
Motor Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Motor oor Accessories 
Mudge & Company 
Moter Cars 
See Cars, Motor 
Motors and Generators 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Mowing Machines 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Inc. 
Mudge & Co. 
Nut Locks 
National Lock Washer Co. 
Reliance Manufacturing Co. 
Verona Tool Works 
Woodings Forge & Tool 
Co, 
Nuts 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Graham Bolt & Nut Co. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Oil Engines 
See Engines, Oil 
Out Houses 
Massey Concrete Products 


Oxyge 
Oxwerd Railroad Service 


Oxy- > Welding 
Oxweld Railroad Service 


Co. 
Packing, Asbestos 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Paint 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Paint, Metal Protecting 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Paint Spraying Rapipment 
Matthews Corp., W. N. 
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JORDAN SPREADER 


The Composite Spreader-Ditcher, which is the 
Jordan Spreader with the composite Spreader- 
Ditcher Attachment, performs all the functions of 
the Spreader (moves earth, spreads bulky materials, 
plows snow) and in addition will shape ballast and 
subgrade, form new ditches or clean old ones, and 
trim the banks of cuts to a uniform slope. 


Wa) 00m 
Bagster a aivey. ent’ 
ST Chicaco. IND 


An all-year Machine. In use on 
North America’s leading railroads. 





Write for Copy of New Catalog 
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a Breakers 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Penstocks 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Pile Drivers 

=_* Interstate Co. 


International ees & 
Construction 
» Products 





Corp. 
Pinion Puller 
Duff ~ 7 a Co. 
Pipe, 
American Cast Iron Pipe 


Co. 
Cast Iron Pipe Publicity 
Bureau 
U._8S. Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 
Pipe Carriers 
— Concrete Products 


Pip. Conerete 
we 4 Concrete Products 


Pine, “Corrugated 
rmco — & Flume 


» Sewer 
ne Concrete Products 


Pipe Jo Joint, Com ened 


Co., Jos. 
mn... Aen pha it 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. 
Plows, | 

= Wheeled Scraper 

Poles 

International Copsnating & 
Construction Co. 
Massey Concrete Products 


Corp. 
Post Hole Digger 
Buda 


lectric Tamper & Equip- 
ment " 
Northwestern Motor Co. 
Syntron Co. 
Preformed Tre ee Pavement 


Tim -a 
a eens & 
Construct 


> i? 
Oxwel Railroad Service 





I Rand Co. 
Layne & Bowler ag 
Machinery 


ivan 
Push Cars 
Buda Company 


irbanks, Morse & Co. 
irmont Railway Motors, 
ine. 

jamaz0o Railway Supply 
Mudge & Co, 


Push Car Bearing 
Hyatt Roller Reetes Co. 








BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Rail Anchors 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
a or: “Seemed Corp. 


Verona ‘Too! Works 
Rail Antl-Creepers 

See Anti-Creepers 
Rail Benders 

American Chain Co., Inc. 

Buda Co. 

& C_ Co. 

Verona Tool Works 
Rail Bonds 

Verona Tool Works 


Rail Braces 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Buda Co. 

Qé&Cd \ 

Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
Wharton Jr., & Co., Wm. 


Rail Expanders 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 

Rail Joints 
See sera Rail 

Rall Laye 
aint nones Equipment Co. 

| Saws, Porta 

"Se Railway Supply 


er 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Ralls, Tee 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 


“Saweld Ms ge 


Q & 
Retaining Watts, Precast 
Cement Tile Co. 
Massey Concrete Product 


Orp. 
R. C. Products Co., Inc. 


Rivets 
Bethlehem Steel C 
Unters _ & Steel Co, 


nom, © 
ar ea iroad Service 


Rods, Wire 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Roof Stabs 
Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Massey Concrete Products 


Corp 
Roofing, Asbestos 
Johne- Manville Corp. 
Roofing Composition 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co. 


Roofing, Corruaated 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Rules 
Lufkin Rule Co. 
Saw Mills 
American Saw Mill Machy. 


Saws, High Speed Friction 
a Saw Mill Machy. 


Saw Rigs 
American Saw Mill Machy. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 





Sonim, 


Sharpener. Rock a” Steel 
soll-Rand 


Sheathing Paper 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co, 
Sheet Iron 
Armco Culvert & Flume 
Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Sheets, Corrugated 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Shingles, Composition 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Lehon Co, 
Shovels 
Verona Tool Works 
Woodings Forge & Tool 


Co. 
Sidina, Cerrugated ard Plain 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
"Blass Foundations, Concrete 
i Concrete Products 


a Bridge hy 
uip. 


Skid Shoes 


Q & C Co. 
Slabs, Con crete 
Massey Concrete Products 


Corp. 
Smoke "Stacks 
Massey Concrete Products 


Corp. 
7 Melting Devices 


Snow — 
Jordan Co., O. F. 
Q & C Co. 


Splkes 
"Bethlehem Steel C 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 


See Ballast rs 
Standalpes (Penstock) 
Fairbanks, & Co. 
Stands, Switch & S Senet 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 
23 CO Co. 


mato Ajax Corp. 
“J Iron & Steel 


— 
Steel Plates and Shapes 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 


Sted 


el 
— Steel Co. 
Switch 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Company 


Switchpoint Protector 
Maintenance Equipment Co. 





Switchstands & Fixtures 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 


Tank Fixtures 
Fairbanks, 


orse & Co. 
Tape, cron Mh 
Johns-Manvilie Corp. 
be Measuring 
ufkin Rule Co. 
Tee Rails 
See Rails, Tee. 
Telephone Service, Long Dis- 
tance 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
Telegraph Poles 
See Poles 
Telegraph Service, Long Dis- 
tance 
American Telephone & 
Telegranh Co, 
Telitales 
— Signal & Equip- 
m 


ent Co. 
Thawing Outfits 
Q & C Co. 


les 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
Tle Plates 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
—". Iron & Steel 


Lundie Engineering Corp. 
Tie Plate — 
Q & C Co 


Tie Rods 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Tie Spacers 
Am aon Chain Co., 
/.—-* Equipment Go. 
Tle Tam 
Biectric Ta Tamper & Equip- 


eldl 
road 
0. 
Tools. Pneumatic 
lL d Co. 


ngersoll- 
Tools, Track 
uda Co. 
Maintenance Equip. Co. 
Q & C Co. 
Verona Too) 


orks 
Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
Ww Forge & Tool 


Tongue Switches 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Buda Co. 
Ajax Co om... 
bup-Aesyione ‘Cut- 


.* Welding 
Railroad’ Servi: 





Track Jacks 
See Jacks, Track 
Track Liners 
See Liners, 
Track, Portable 
— Wheeled Scraper 
Track Tools 
See Tools, Track 
bag om Plants, Water 
= can Water Softener 
0. 


Trestle Slabs 
— Concrete Products 
‘OTD. 


Tunnel Warpings 
Hastings. ‘Signal & Equip- 
ment C 


Ventil wah 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Wargiee Devtem, Bridge & 
nne 
Hastings | Signal & Equip- 
Water ion Plants 
——- Water Softenin 


Water Supply Contractors 
Layne & Bowler Mfg. Co. 

Water Treati Plants 
American Water Softening 

Co, 

Waterproofing Fabries 
Barber Asphalt Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Lehon Co. 


Weed Burner 
Wooling Machine Co. 


Weed Killer, Chemical 
Chipman Chemical Engi- 


Oxy Ae lene 


Weldin Ns 
Service 
co. 


Welding & Cutting Equip- 
men 
Oxweld Railroad Service 
Well Systems 


Layne & Bowler Mfg. Co. 
Wheels, Hand & Motor Car 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 


Woolery Machine Co. 
Windshields 

Mudge & Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Wire 

Interstate Iron & Steel 
wire Fencing 

Cycl 


one Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod- 
Ass'n, 


Weeduartin Machin 
merican * aw Mil” Ma- 
onine ery Co. 





A 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Hackmann Railway Supply Co........ 
Hastings Signal & Equipment Co.. 


H 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co... 
American Water Softener Co... 


American Well Works, The 
Armco Culvert & Flume Mfrs. Assn... 


B 
BAFHST ABSPUAIE 'CO.....0600...ccercececcsesecnssnoveoee 7 


Bethlehem Steel Co.. 


SR COUGARS occssecccsccacaccccsnnsccccsnccecces 


Carey Co., Phi 


lip. 
Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau, The 
Engineering Co., 


Chipman Chemical 
Inc. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 35 
International Creosoting & — hscees a 


I 


Oxweld Railroad 


Oo 
Service Co.........cccc» 16 


P 





A . C 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn 


Parsons Co, 





Interstate Iron & Steel 





Clark Car Co 





Johns-Manville Corp. 
Jordan Co., O. F 


J 





Q. & C. Co.... 


pci 45 R 
59 BR. C. Prodtacte Co,, WiCi.sccsiscacesecskeots 





K 


Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co 


L 


Rail Joint Co 





Railroad ———— Corp. 


- 17 Ramapo Ajax C 
Reliance Mfg. 





Royal Blue Bea Goring OO: ie 


Layne & Bowler Mfg. Co 5 Ss 
Lehon Co. Simmons-Boardman Publ. Co. 
57 


Lufkin Rule Co Sullivan Machinery Co 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. Lundie Engineering Corp Syntron Co. a 
Duff Manufacturing Co M 


Cyclone Fence Peeeettee eek te 











U 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co 


McMyler Interstate Co Universal Generator Co. 


Magor Car Corp 
Maintenance Equipment Co 
Massey Concrete Prod. Corp.. 
Matthews Corp., W. 
Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
Mudge & Co 





E 
Electric Tamper & Equipment Co 
Euclid Electric & Mfg. Co 


Vv 
Verona Tool Works Co 


F 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
Fairmont Railway Motors, 
Federal Cement Tile Co 





w 
Warren Tool & Forge Co.. 
Western ‘oourt? Scraper Co... 





N 


National Lock Washer Co. 


G 
Gardner Governor Co 
Northwestern Motor Co. 


Graham Bolt & Nut Cc Woolery Machine Co 
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JMPROVED HIPOWER is now made permanently rust-proof by 


Parkerizing—a time tried rust preventive process which pro- 
tects it from corrosion caused by brine drippings, corrosive 
gases, drainage, rain, snow and other life shortening agencies. 


Parkerizing makes it cost slightly more—it makes it worth 
vastly more—but we are not increasing the sales price. — 


The National Lock Washer Co. 


IMPROVED 


HIPOWER 


PARKERIZED 
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AnchorY¥ Wisdom 


When a rail that is equipped with one or more anchors starts to 
creep, what do you do? 


Some engineers simply use more anchors of the same type. Others 
try anchors of a different type. Here is a sensible rule to follow: 


If the rail creeps because the anchor carries the tie right through 
the ballast, that anchor is doing its job. Use more anchors of the 
same sort. 


If the rail creeps because the anchor loses its original position on 
the rail, the anchor is not doing its job. More anchors of the same 
sort will also be inefficient. Change to Ericson Rail Anchors. 
Thereafter, your rail will not creep as long as the ballast holds the 
bearing tie. 


Pittsburgh New York Chicago 


VERONA TOOL WORKS s« Louis _ San Francisco New Orleans 


St. Paul Denver Baltimore Louisville 
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